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MOS Cif ILILANIOUS. 





General Sumitarp. 


The Shipping Report of yesterday announced the appear- 
ance of a large Ship, standing in from Sea, her name not then 
ascertained. Itis time toexpect a Ship from England of the 
date of December, and we shall be glad if this prove to be one. 





A portion of our pages is devoted toan able, and, as we 
conceive, an extremely interesting Article on Jurisprudence, from 
one of the latest Authorities on that important subject. It de- 
serves to be read with that attention which we bestow on mai- 
ters in which our interests are deeply at stake, 


No topic of great public interest on European Politics re- 
mains untouched on, so that we continue the lighter and more 
miscejlaneous notices with which the English Papers !ast receiv- 
ed still abound. 


Legitimate Rule.—The Quarrerty Review, in a critique 
upon China, remarks, that, to be sure, the. government of that 
vast empire is not the best in the world, but then it is free from 
all troublesome investigators into grievances. ‘In a letter now 
before us,” say the Reviewers, with infinite complacency, ‘‘ from 
an ancient and most respectable Missionary in China, the writer 
observes, in speaking of the quiet and peaceable succession of 
the new Emperor, on the death of his father last year, ‘The Chi- 
nese have no desire for the lights and chimerical theories of your 
Reformers, Liberals, Radicals, Illuminés, Jacobins, and Car- 
bonari, and other demagogues of Europe.’ The good father is 
right; and dreadful indeed would be the aggregation of buman 
misery if any one of these accursed pests of society should work 
their way among them, and succeed in unsettling the minds of 
two hundred millions of a peaceable and contented people.”—To 
taose who know what the peace and happiness of the Chinese are, 
with their bastinado, their exterminating punishments, and their 
legalised infanticide, the above paragraph must appear admira- 
ble! Of course, it was not for the Reviewers to interest them- 
selves in the faults of legitimacy; but whilst they drop these, 
they have with the most edifying simplicity, let out the fact, that 
the last Emperor was actually murdered hy his well-governed 
subjects, and that without the aid of a single reformist. The 
late Emperor, in his will, alludes to his approaching dissolution in 
these words—“ I felt the phlegm rise in my throat even te suffo- 
cation.” Upon which alleged fact the Reviewers make the follow- 
ing observation ia a note:—“If we may trust the information 
which we have received from Canton, this phlegm in the throat was 
a hempen cord, administered on the ‘benevolent mountain’ by bis 
Courtiers, He was accounted eyery way inferior to the four Tar- 
tar Emperors who preceeded him.” So much for the purity and so- 
cial order which are to be defended against the iutrusions of the 
pestilential race who ventare to look into the exercise of power. 
But to crimes of this natare, when committed upon ancient prin- 
ciples, the Bayards can rapidly accommodate their consciences, as 
well as to legitimate massacres, and the slow consumption of vic- 
tims in the cells and dungeons of inquisitions or fortresses, age 
after age! Wenever, for example, hear any thing of the murder 
of a Peter ora Paul of Russia; but upon alittle popular frenzy 
or effervescence,—the reaction of centuries of oppression 
and misgovernment,—how they then “unpack themselves ia 
words!” Bat enough; our simple purpose was to show the 
grossuess and abomination which these reasoners pass over 
among Courtiers and Ultra-Royalists, whilst they affect un- 
bounded horror at the most common-place excesses ef all the 


rest of mankind ;—an inconsistency which reminds us of the 
conversation between the two Scots in Zelaco, “ What fuss 
they make when a Scotsman gets hanged,” says one of the angry 
Caledonians ; “‘ but although Englishmen are hanged every month, 
they say nothing about it.” “Oh no,” replies bis equally indig- 
nant companion, “that is a matter of course.”—Traveller. 


Trade.—Plaids, for the manufacturing of which Kilmarnock 
has lately become celebrated, were greatly in demand at the last 
Leipsic fair ; so muth so, that the whole stock brought into the 
market was quickly bought up, and orders toa great amount 
given for more. The carpet trade is at present unusually brisk ; 
large orders are in hands for the American market. 


Madrid.—Extract of a letter from Madrid, dated Oct. 10: 
—The elections are just over. I went on Sunday last to witness 
them. He in whose imagination Universal Suffrage is connected 
with disorder and outrage, should come hither, and then do ho- 
mage fo truth. No clamour, far less any riot ; men went to dis- 
charge their high and important functions as if to any other so- 
lemn duty, They deposited the names of their fellow-citizens 
whom they deemed. fit to honour with their approval, and retired. 
For many days before the elections took place, little groups 
were seen parading the streets with lists in their hands, collect- 
ing the opinions of every householder, whose opinions could serve 
asa sanction or as a guide. Inone day or two, at most, the 
eleotions are terminated throughout Spain, and millions of men, 
witbout distinction of rank have been consulted on the great sub- 
ject of their country’s welfare. Among these millions, there is, 
perhaps, no purchased—no dishonest vote. This is national 
representation—not the word but the thing. This is national 
sovereignty ; the sovereignty of reason over folly—of public right 
over personal usurpation. Spain has seen, and will see many 
perils—her Constitution is full of defects—defects now recog- 
nised even by its framers ; but this one redeeming this life-giving 
principle of universal suffrage, will bear fer through the storm 
and through the conflict—and will correct at last whatever is 
wrong—strengthen whatever is weak, and give permanence to 
liberty, to peace, and happiness. 


I often go the Cortes, and through the attentions of the Pre- 
sident have been allowed to take my seat in the tribune or box 
appointed for the Ex-Deputies, &e. Their tactique is tolerably 
good, as far asI can yet judge. Their harangues are usually 
short, and to the point. They speak from their seats, unless 
requested to ascend to the Tribune on account of weakness of 
voice. There are few absentees. Though their total number is 
only a fourth of our House of Commons, their attending number 
is much greater than that which has been on many occasions allow- 
ed to decide the weightiest matters at home. There is no division 
of parties. Every man takes his seat where he chooses. They 
assemble at eleven o’clock in the morning, and sit, except on 
special occasions, till three o’clock. There is universal order— 
no clamour—no interruption; their whole appearance is most 
imposing. On the walls are inscribed, in large tablets of bronze, 
the names of the Chiefs who have been the victims of old tyranny, 
in endeavouring to establish the Constitution. I was delighted 
at recognising there that of Porlier. 


I have been delighted with the enthusiam and the reverence 
with which the most illustrious men in this country speak of Ben- ' 
tham. One of the best men in the Cortes said to me, “ Cannot 
Mr. Bentham come among us?—we want him sadly,”—Scotsman, 
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English Administration.— Whatever may be the failings of the 
English administration at the present day, a want of decision a- 
mong the number. A decided Ministry will patronise none but 
decided agents ; and facts tell more forcibly than written instructi- 
ens, that those who will not blindly obey orders, must make room 
for men of firmer nerves, and more servile ‘tempers. Earl Fitz- 
WILLIAM was dismissed because he ventured to disapprove of dis- 
persing a meeting which was perfectly peaceable, by an armed 
force, with the loss of many lives. The Earl of Fire lost his place 
because he dared te vote against Ministers on a question of fin- 
ance. Sir R. Baker found it necessary to resign for having exer- 
cised his discretion in a way which humanity appeared to him to 
dictate: And Sir Ropert Wi son has been stript of his rank in 
the army, the well-earned fruit of many a campaign, for no osten- 
sible reason but that of having acted with the spirit of an indepe- 
dant Englishman, Mr. WaitHMan was taunted by the Secretary 
of State for interfering, as magistrate of Middlesex, at the atmost 
personal hazard, when bis interference, in the judgement of im- 
partial persons, saved perhaps some hundreds oflives. The Magis- 
trates of Manchester were honoured with public thanks for inte- 
fering in a very different way, and with effects which are known 
to all the world. He must be blind, indeed, who does not learn 
from these proceedings what sort of services are in request, 
and what sort of merit now leads to preferment. ReyNnotps has 
been knighted; Oxtver eulogised and salaried; the Rev. Mr. 
Hay promoted in the church; honours and emoluments are show- 
ered on all who desert or decry popular principles, while almost 
every man who possesses the confidence of the people is marked 
out for persecution, and nor a few of them have tasted the sweets 
ofajail. Sach is the spirit of the English system at this moment. 
What acontrast does [reland present ? There the governing pow- 
ers intesfere to prevent Irish ears from being annoyed by unpo- 
pular tunes. Mr. Grant has actually written to the Lisburn Yeo- 
manry tointerdict the use of irritating airs. How does such a 
grievance look when placed beside those which fall to the share of 
England? Has Ireland at last found oat the secret of getting her 
grievances redressed? Is it that she has asked, as a favour, what 
England demands as a right; and that the latter, if she wishes for 
better treatment, must talk no more of Magna Charta and the Bill 
of Rights, but assume the attitude of a suppliant to Lord Lon- 
Donperry? We confess we would rather be reviled and buffeted 
with the Englishmen, than have Irish conciliation on such terms. 


New Sheriffs.—The city of London has got two new Sheriffs, 
Aldermen Garettand Venastrs, and a new Lord Mayor, Alder- 
man Macnay,'who have all professed their resolution to discharge 
the duties of their several offices impartially, and without politi- 
eal bias ;—professions which, we trust, will be realized, since the 
public officer who allows party feeling to inflaence his conduct, is 
one of tlie worst offenders, especially if he do so from servility of 
spirit. The citizens of London have supported the liberties of 
their country, when they were sinking every where else; but they 
ought never to forget that these liberties depend much on having 
Sheriffs imbued with a spirit of independence. It is not enough 
that they elect well-meaning men; they must also elect men of 
intelligence, who know what freedom is, and who are resolute to 
defend it, The ensuing year, if we donot wrongly anticipate, 
will be a trying one—trying for public men, and for the country. 
May the Livery of London have no reason to repent any choice 
they have made! May they retain a due sense of what they 
and the nation owes to their late Sheriff, Mr. Alderman Waitu- 
man! Having freely exposed himself to save the effusion of 
blood—to preserve the lives of his countrymen—he is entitled 
(as he remarked himself) to something better than an attack up- 
on his character, failing in the saceess of an attack upon bis life. 
Yet such is the disreputable and wicked course taken by the 
Ministerial press—and abetted by persons not without pretensi- 
ons to character—against one of the most patriotic and intrepid 
men of which our country can yet afford to boast. We take 
shame to ourselves for being so late in expressing our admiration 
of the recent conduut of Mr. Wajtuman. It was worthy of him- 
self—and of the English blood which circulatesin his veins—the 
truc English spirit which animates his bosom,—Scotsman, 


Montesquieu.—It is a remark made by Mohtesquiec, that in 
proportion as any people love liberty, theymilder are their pan- 
ishments. The ancient Gérmans and Scandiaavians, the most 
brave and free race of men that perhaps ever existed, knew 
scarcely any other than pecuniary penalties, In the Eastern 
despotisms, blood is for ever flowing, and corporal punishments 
follow upon the smallest violations of the law.—England did 
better once; but now a man’s life is valued at a pound note and 
less, and men and boys are cut’to the bone for slight offences. 


New Bank Notes.—The public have been kept in suspense for 
several years, under the expectation that the tong promised 
New Bank Notes would make their appearance as soon as a 
plan was completed for preventing the possibility of forgeries. 
We now understand, the whole plan hag failed, and in fature the 
same plates for the five-pound notes and upwards will be used as 
heretofore. After all the Parliamentary inquiries, Committees of 
the Hoase of Commons, the consultation of able engineers, drafts- 
men, engravers, printers, &c. and taking the opinion of a host of 
scientific men, it is found totally impracticable to invent a note 
that cannot be imitated by others so as to deceive the pablic. 
The method that was adopted for striking one-pound notes, bas 
been laid aside, in consequence of the issue of specie ; bat if it 
was considered so successful as to warrant its application for 
small notes, why not adopt it for the fiveepound and larger 
notes? 


The severity of oar criminal laws against the crime of forge- 
ry, and the number of unhappy calprits that have suffered every 
Session, firstawakened the sympathy of the public, and com- 
manded the attention of Parliament, when a Commiitee of the 


House of Commons was appointed to investigate the subject., 


Since the coin bas been in circulation, several persons have been 
convicted of passing forged 5! notes; and only last Session an 
unfortunate man and his wife received sentence of death together 
for this offence. The case of this unhappy couple has excited 
much public commissiration, from the excellent character they had 
formerly maintained, and the respectable rank they held in socic- 
ty. We hope with this awful example before theireyes, Parlia- 
ment will still persevere in its laudable endeavours, and notwith- 
standing the present failure, use every exertion to produce a note 
that will be more difficult to imitate than those at present in cir- 
culation. 


Some of the copner-plate printers lately discharged have 


been 25 years on the Bank establishment; the oldest have been’ 


selected, and placed upon the superannuasion list, at 30/. per 
annom, 

The expense which the Bank has been at, and unfortanately 
it seems to no purpose, has been immense. Upwards of 100.0002 
is sapposed to have been spent in endeavouring to bring the 
plan to maturity. A steam-engine of four-horse power has been 
erected, thirteen presses furnished, employing upwards of twenty 
men for fifteen months, at two guineas per week each, a foreman 
at three guineas, (exclusive of a liberal allowance to the inventor), 
and four millions of one-pound Notes printed off; and after all 
this expense, the whole printing establishment hasbeen dispensed 
with, some of the copper-plate printers discharged, and presses, 
steam-engine, plates, &c. are laid up in ordinary, 


Notwithstanding the complicated difficulties in executing the 
projected Note, itis said to have been so nicely imitated, that 
the forged one could not be distinguished from the original, by 
the most competent jadges. ps 

Barcelona,—On the 7th of October it is said the number of 
deaths at Barcelona were upwards of 400, and the next day 
more than 300. At Tortosa the ravages of the of the fever were 
greater thanat Barcelona. At Mequinenza almost the whole 
remaining population had left the town, and fled into the neigh- 
bouring woods, where they endured great hardships, being pent 
in by several cordons, who fired upon them if they approached 
towards the lines, 

Sir Charles Wolseley.—Sir Charles Wolsey’s imprisonment 
does not terminate till the 14th of November, Instead of eighteen 
mortbs’ bail for good behaviour, it is to be given for five years. 
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Grecian Force.—Two Greek Bulletins, given in a letter from 
Cortu, state thé defeat of Jassaff Pasha by @ Grecian foree, on 
the 28th of August, with the loss of 600 mén killed and woanted, 
tind 200 prisoners ; the Greeks only losing 86; aad .also the cap- 


tare of thefortress of Artas. ‘The number of Greek troops in: 


the Peloponnesus is stated to amount te 30,000, of whom one- 
third were armed with muskets. 


Moldavia.—The convent of Secka, in Moldavia, has been 
stormed by the Turks, and the garrison, together with the monks 
put to the sword, with the exception of two brave officers, Jor- 
dacki and Farmaki, who have been sent to Constantinople. 


Melancholy Catastrophe. —On Tuesday morning last (Oct. 30), 
about 8 o'clock, another of those awful catastrophes, which, with- 
in these few years, it has too often been our melancholy duty to 
mention, occurred at Carville colliery, near this town, The pit had 
been re-opened for working, about 8 weeks, by the owners of the 
adjoining colliery of Walls-End. The workmen employed in it had 
been selected as the very prime, for the whole of the extensive 
works of the owners, and the ventilation was considered as com- 
plete as.that of any mine on the river. We understand, that there 
is a band (i.¢. a stratam of stone) in the coal, and that it was 
mecessary to use candles iu blasting it. However that may be, 
at the time above mentioned, when 55 persons were in the mine, 
an explosion of hydrogen gas took place, whichkilled 52 of them, 
dreadfally burnt 2 others, one of whom is since dead, and only 
ove miraculously escaped unhurt. The explosion shook the 
ground like an earthquake, and made the farniture dance in the 
Surrounding houses. Tbe body of one boy was blown high out 
of the shaft, and fell again to the bottom. 
event 26 widows, and between 80 and 90 children have been de- 
prived of their support. Forty of the sufferers were under 40 
years of age. It is a most remarkable circumstance, that one of 
them told his wife, before setting out to work, on the fatal morn- 
ing, that he had dreamt the pit was blown up, and she affection- 
ately entreated him not to go, but be said it was but a dream, and 
waived her advice. The man who escaped, in the course of an 
hour bravely ventured down again to the mine to assist in bring- 
ing op bis anfortunafe companions. An inquest was on Wed- 
nesday held on thé bodies by S. Reed, Esq. and the verdict was, 
that “the sufferers accidentally came by théirdeaths by an ex- 
plosion of hydrogen gas in the working of the colliery.” Yes- 
terday afternoon (Nov. 2), they were decently buried in the Walls- 
Bnd charch-yard, at the expense of the owners of the colliery, who 
presented each family with a guinea for present use, and will af- 
ford them houses, facl, &e.. as longas they may need them ; but 
we have little doubt that the benevolence of the public will on 
this, as on other oceasions of a similar nature, step forward to 
alleviate, as far as pecuniary benevolence can alleviate, the an- 
guish of this unhappy and long train of mourners. 

Serious Accident.—Another serious accident occurred at 
Messrs. Nesham’s colliery at Newbattle, on the Wear, on the 
18th of Oct. by which six of the workmen lost their lives. One 
of the brattices erected to close up an old working, was broken 
into, to obtain more air,when a current of choke damp issued 
from the perforation, which proved fatal to four workmen near. 
Tae hole not being instantly closed, the foul air penetrated to 
most parts of the mine. Mr. Hiil, the viewer, accompanied by 
two of the overmen, descended the next day, to search for the 
lost, and ascertain thecause. One of the overmen perished from 
suffocation in fhe attempt, and Mr. H. was with much difficulty 
saved by his other companion. Some of the sufferers were mar- 
ried, and have left large families. 

British Loyalty, 1821.—There has been a curious dispute at 
Milford :—When the King landed at that place, particular notice 
was taken of the stone on which he first placed his foot, and this 
stone was immediately seized upon by some freemasons in the 
town, .who deposited it as a precious relic, with due solemnity, 
in their lodge. The prize, however, was too valuable to remain 
undisputed! The lord of themaror putin claim for the posses- 
sion of the stone, and his demand being backed by the strength 
of iegal opinion, prevailed oyer the mere possession of the free- 
masons, and the stone was reluctantly surrendered, 
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Imperial Uhase. An Imperial Ukase has been published at 
it, Petersburgh, in which all trade along the north-west coast of 
merica to an hppa, extent is fonfined eorlenotly to Rossiaw 

_ subjects, 


Pun of the late Mr. Guia A Mr, Hupson, who has made 
a large fortune as A tébthdrewer, had built a very expensive 
countty-honse’ close to»Mr. Carran’s, at Rathfarmham, near: 
Dablia, but of such an extraordinary construction as to bid de- 
fianee to theicriticism of the architect... One day, after dinner, at 
Mr. Carran's, this siagular mansion became a subject of merri- 
menifor his:guests. The question for their satirical enquiry was 
—* What was its order of architecture?’ One said, Oh it certaiuly 
was Grecian; andther contended that it was Sagon, and a third 
that it was Oriental: when their host. with his usual vivacity and 
superiority of wit, thus interposed :— Excuse me, gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘vou are all wrong—it is Tusk-an!’ From the irregu- 
larities of this mansion, and fromits proprietor being a dentist, 
the Irish call it ‘ Snagale-tooth-hall.’ 


Indian Eloquence.—The following specimen of elegiac pathos 
was delivered by an Indian over the contiguous graves of her 
husband and infant :—‘ The father of life and light has taken from 
me the apple of my eye and the eore of my heart, and hid them in 
these two graves. I will moisten the one with my tears, and the 
other with the milk of my breast, till I meet them again in that 
country where the sun never sets !” 


Advantage of a bad Character.—The Paris papers give an © 
account of the acquittal of one Desjardins, charged with being 
an accomplice in the murder of the Duke de Berri. His egcapé 
was owihg to his bad character, for he proved himself to be such a 
notorious babbler, liar, and boaster, that nobody ever believed 
a word he uttered. The fact, therefore, that he atterred words 
avowing his participation in the assassination, only convinced 
the judge and jury that he was innocent of thecrime. Oue of his 
best witnesses was his sister, who declared that he was in the 
constant habit of talking of things he had never seen, and of 
transactions of which he knew nothing; and he would not stop 
at saying.he was connected with the most atrocions of mankind, 
if he thought it was likely to give him a vicious importance with 
his friends. She however added, that, notwithstanding all this, 
he was a very honest man. The judge remarked, thatit wasa 
little singnlar, that in a court of justice even extreme bad cha- 
racter should be a man’s best defence. Here, however, it went 
to show he had no malice in what he said. 


Royal Regulations.—The following directions are given ina 
MS. regulating the household of the atrocious Henry VILI,:— 
His highness’s baker shal! not pat alam in the bread, or mix rye, 
oaten, or bean floar with the same; and if detected, he shall be 
put in the stocks. His highness’s attendants are not to steal any 
locks or keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out 
of noblemen’s or gentlemen’s houses where he goes to visit.— 
Master-cooks shall not employ such scullions as go about naked, 
or lie all night before the kitchen fire. Dinners to be at ten, and 
suppers at four. The officers of his privy chamber shall be loving, 
together: no grudging or grumbling, noréelking of the King's pastime, 
The King’s barber is enjoined to be pleanly—not to frequent the, 
company of misguided women, fori fear of danger to the King’s 
royal person!—There shall be no romping with maids on the 
staircase, by which dishes and other things are often . broken. 
The pages shall not interrupt the kitchen maids ; and he that gets 
one of them with child, shall pay a fine of two marks to his high- 
ness, and have his allowance of beer withheld for a month, The 
brewers not to put any brimstone in their ale, 


Royal Navy.—Ships building, and ordered to be built at 
Chatham, viz:— 


Building. —Kine Grorce tHe Fourth, 120 guns; Foruipae. 
pie 84; Powerrut, 84; Disa, 46; Ratriesyake, 28; Weazie, 
10; Piceris, 10; Etna, bomb; Basilisk, revenue outtet, . 


Ordered to.be Built.—Neptune, of 120 guns; Mermaid, 46; 
Unicorn, 46; Rainbow, 26: Coonodile, 2; Sulphur, bomb.—. 
Kentish Gazetie, Nov, 2. 33 3 
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* Anecdote of Mr, West.—The Yate venerable and traly’ res- 
pected President of. the English Royal Academy Mr. West, was 
applied to many years ago by a Lady to execute one of his small 
works to fill a pannel in her Boudoir, which would be so mach 
ornamented by’bis skill and falént. Very glad’ of the commi¥sion, 
he performed it arid sent to her.» “ Ohl’ “It »was a Beaaty,” 


“A Bijou,” “ perfect” nothing’ could exceedit!!! “And now: 


Mr. West,” said the Ladv, “ let me request to know how mach I 
am to pay you for it.” Mr. West replied “ Twenty-five Guineas 
Madam.” The Lady, ‘all astonishment, exclaimed Five’ and 
twenty Guineas, Sir! Five and twenty Guineas for a werk which 
could not have engaged yours Pencil more than a few hours jin 
doing it?” “ Very trac Madam” replied the President “ but’ I 
was Five and Twenty years learning HOW TO Do it.” 


Great Scottish Novelist, —It is confidently stated, in the Me- 
moirs of the Kit-Cat Club, that the great Scottish Novelist has 
received from one bookseller alone, Archibald Constable, of 
Edinburgh, nearly one hondred thousand pounds. If this account 
be correct, and it is given with an appearance of authenticity, it 
is quite impossible that any one but Sir Walter Scott should have 
written them, as itis only by taking into consideration the sums 
paid to this successful writer for his poetry and philology, that so 
large a sum can be accounted for. The author of Waverley, for 
his works of fiction, has not certainly received more than from 
fifty to sixty thousand pounds, 


Blasphemy.—Os this subject the following letter has just 
reached us :— 


In a provincial paper, containing an account of the King’s 
entry into Hanover, I find the following paragraph :-— 


In the evening, the city was finely illuminated ; transpar- 
eneies and inscriptions were displayed on all sides, and there 
was net asingle house unillaminated. Even religion afforded 
its source of satisfactory congratulation. The White Horse of 
Hanover was associated with that mentioned in the book of Re- 
velations, xix. 11. And J saw Heaven opened, and behold, a white 
horse, and he that sat upon him was called Faithful and Ti¥ue, and 
in righteousness he doth judge and make war.” 


The above appears to be extracted from the chaste colamns 
of the Courier. The parodies of Hone were a profane imitation 
of the English Ritual ; the foregoing is a blasphemous applica- 
tion of the Sacred Text; but the one is applied to flatter a King 
de facto as well as de jure, and the other was employed to ridicule 
and expose the measures of his Ministers ; there lies the differ- 
ence ; and every one knows that the intention constitutes the 
crime. Do you know whether there is an Attorney-General in 
Hanover ? 


Paris, Sept. 6.—( Private Letter. )—The chief subject of Pari- 
sian solicitude at present is the approaching visit of the King of 
Exctanp. Many and various are the conjectures, and long and 
learned the disquisitions upon the important point of the first meet- 
ing of the two Monarchs. It seems there are considerable diffi- 
culties lying in the way ; for as it is impossible that Louts diz-huit 
can, from the state of his legs, stand up to receive his Royal and 
Vilastrious Brother Geoncr, itis said, that to prevent all com- 
promise of dignity, a magnificent state chair is preparing for his 
Majesty of Bx¢iann, in which he is to be rolled into the presence 
of the Gtand Monarque, who, at the same time, is to be pushed 
forward tomeet him. There isan officer of the Household, whose 
pectliar duty this'is—he is called pousse fauteuil. By his ingeni- 
ous contrivance al! difficulties may be put aside, both Monarchs 
preserve, their dignified equality undiminished, and no dangerous 
precedent will be established, fraught with dire and dreadfal con- 
sequences to the state and privileges of fature Lovises and 
Gkoncts, © 

Lieut. Charles, Peake. —On the Euryatts frigate being paidoff, 
the seamen presented their first Lieutenant, Lieut. Charles Peake 
with a handsome silver cup and cover, and an elegant uniform 
sword and belt, in token of their esteem for his kind, officer-like, 
and gentlemanly conduct towards them, 
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3° «Duke of Mantzose.—It is stated that the Dake of Montrose 


has.refused the situation of Lord Chamberlain. 


Arch iteétutal Works.—The celerity with which architectural: 
‘ works'are uadertaken and execated in this city is traly astonishing. 
‘ Bat. the most extraordinary instance of rapid building is that of 
: the New Circus, which may be said to connect the villageof Stock 
‘bridge with the New Town of Edinburgh. In the space. of little 
: more than twelve months, the whole Circus with the exception of 
, one house, has been begun and completed ; and a considerable part. 
of itis already inhabited, In addition to the buildings, the pave- 
ment of the street around the Circus is nearly completed; and 
the ground in the centre inclosed with an elegant railing, and taste- 
fully planted. 

Perpetual Motion.—A very eurious piece of mechanism was 
exhibited at Whitehaven during the last 10 days, which has been 
in motion with only one interval (as we are assured and believed 
to be a fact), five years or upwards. It consists of only one small 
horizontal wheel, not exceeding three-fourths of an inch in dia- 
meter; through the centre of which, on the plane of the wheel, 
$ passes a small magnetic bar, projecting about three-fourths of an 
inch beyond the circumference of the wheel on the one side, and 
about three eights of an inch on the other side. These projections 
are called the North and South Poles. The axis of the wheel is, 
of course, perpendicalar. Its operative power is magnetism. 
Its motion (probably owing to the friction inseparable from the 
long continued action of the axis in its sockets) is somewhat 
irregular ; but on the whole, it is a curiosity highly deserving 
attention. We are sorry to add, that, owing to a sudden shock 
which the delicacy of its adjustment was bat ill calculated to 
bear, it motion was stopped entirely the otNer day, and we have 
not been able to learn whether it has yet been restored. About 
two years ago it was stopped by some unknown cause ; but, after 
a short pause, recovered its motion of itself, without any addi- 
tional impulse, and continued its rapid revolutions without inter- 
mission till it met with the accident in this town as above men- 
tioned.— Whitehaven Garette. 


A Mill without Water.—Mr. John Telford, of Tenessee, has 
obtained a patent from the United States for an improvement in 
a vertical wheel to be worked by the weight and action of a horse or 
horses, or any other animal that has weight and action, on a simple 
plan, so that one large horse can grind corn, &c. with a pair of 
stones four feet in diameter: or two can perform the operation ef 
sawing, equal to any water. mill. 





The Grave.—“ There the wicked cease from troubling.” is 
an expression which bears two constructions; either that there 
their victim is safe from their malignity ; or, that they themselves 
must in turn bow their heads to that narrow prison-house, and 
be stretched by these who rest from their weariness of enduring 
their oppressions. The former I take to be the real meaning ; 
but this too is an obvious truth. There the wicked and the weary 
mingle. There are persecuters and preseeuted—inquisitors 
and their martyrs? Bonner and Cranmer, Calvin and Servetus, 
There are licentious tyrants and their victims; Herod and 
Mariamne, Nero and Octavia, Henry and Catherine. There are 
properous oppressors and murdered petriots, Edward and Wal- 
lace. Charles and Russel. There, a fatare generation will say, 
are Caroline of Brunswick and her witnesses, accusers, betray- =: 
ers, and persecutors.”---Sce Mr. Fox’s honest and eloquent 
“ Funeral Sermon for Caroline Queen of England, delivered at 
Parliament-court Chapel, on Sunday, August 11.” Just now 
published, 


Prince Leopold.---Advices were on Monday (Sept. 11.) re- 
ceived from Prince Leopold, who is at present ona visit at 
Coburg to his mother stating, that his return to this country 
may not be expected till spring. His Royal Highness has sent 
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orders for the whole of his establishment in England to go into 
deep mourning for her late Majesty. 


Provisions. —Government, on the 30thof August, sold by 
auction, at Greenwich, 1,500 casks of provisions, two years old. 
The beef averaged 90 shillings a tierce, and the 
lings per barrel, 


beh he 


pork 60 shil- 
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Jurisprudence. 


There is pertiaps nothing by: which the) interests of mankind are 
more deeply affected than the framing and administration of Laws, er- 
“Fors in which ate fatal to the lives and fortanes of many, and more or 
less affect the happiness of all, and the improvement of which it is 
therefore an important and pleasing duty for every man to promote, to 
the best of his abilities. With this impression, we,embrace the present 
opportunity of repnblishing the closing portion of along Article on Ju- 
risprudente from the 5th Part of the Supplement té the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, from which we recently quoted part of an Article on India, 

and which we believe is still in very few hands, #6 that besides the im- 
portance of the subject, the observations will hence also novelty to re- 
commend them. 





The stages, we have ohserved, ate three. The first is that in 
which the plaintiff adduces the investitive fact om. which he relies, and 
is met by the defendant-either witht a’dénial of the fact, or the affir- 
mation of another fact, which, to maintain the suit, the plaintiff most 
deny. The second is that in which evidence, to prove ar disprove the 
fact on whieh the affirmation ‘and denial of the parties filtimately rests, 
is adduced and decided upon. The third is that in which the operations 
are performed necessary for giving effect to the sentence of the judge. 


What is desirable in the operations of the first stage ig, 1st, That 
the affirmations and negations with respect to the facts shonld be true ; 
atid, 2d/y, That the facts themselves should be such as really to have the 
investitive or divestitive quality astribed to them. For the first of these 
purposes, all the secnritics, which the nature of the case admits of, 
should be taken, for the veracity of the parties. There is the same sort 
of reason that the parties should speak truly, as that the witnesses should 
speak trnly. They should speak, therefore, ander all the saactions and 
penalties of a witness. They cannot,' indeed, in many cases swear to 
the existence oc non-existence of the fact; which may not have been 
within their cognisance. Bnt they can always swear to the state of their 
belief with respect to it. For the second of the above purposes, name- 
ly, that it may be known whether the facts affirmed and denied are such 
as to possess the investitive or divestitive qrality ascribed to them, two 
things are necessary ; the first is, that all investitive and divestitive 
faets shonld have been clearly predetermined by the legislature, in other 
words, that there should he a well made civil code ; the second is, that 
the affirmations and denials with respect to them should be made in the 
presence of somebody capable of telling exactly whether they have the 
quality ascribed to them or not. The jadge is a person with this know- 
ledge, and to him alone can the power of deciding on matters so essenti- 
al to the result of the inquiry be entrusted, 

To have this important part of the business, then, done in the best 
possible way, it is necessary that the parties: shovld meet inthe very 
first instance in the presence of the judge. A is asked, upon his oath, 
to mention the fact which he believes confers upon him his right. Hf it 
is not a fact capable of having that effect, he is told so, and his claim 
is atan end. If it is a fact capable of having that effect, B is asked 
whether he denies it; or whetherhe affirms another fact, either one 
of those, which happening previously, would prevent it from having its 
investitive effect, or one of those which, happening snbseqnently, 
would pat an end to the right to which it gave commencement. If he 
affirmed only a fact which could have neither of these effects, the pre- 
tension of B wouid be without foundatien. 


Done in this manner, the clearness, the quickness, and the certainty 
ef the whole proceeding are demonstrated. Remarkable it is, that 
every one of the rules for doing it in the best possible manner, is de- 
parted from by the English law, and that to the greatest possible extent. 
No security whatsoever is taken that the parties shall speak the truth; 
they are left with perfect impunity, aptly by Mr. Bentham denominated 
the mendacity-licence, to tell as many lies as they please. The legislatare 
has never enumerated and defined the facts which shall give commence. 
ment, or put a period to rights ; the snbject, therefore, remains in astate 

‘of confusion, obscurity, and uncertainty. And, lastly, the parties do not 
make their affirmations and negations before the judge, who would tell 
them whether the facts which they allege could or could not have the 
virtue ascribed fo them; they make them in secret, and in writing, each 
along with his attorney, who has an interest in making them not in the 
way most condueive to the interests of his client, but in the way most 
conducive fo ‘his own interests, and those of his confederates, from the 
bottom to the top of the profession. First, A, the plaintiff, writes what 
is called the declaration, an instrument for the most part full of irrele- 

* vant absurdity and lies; and this he deposits in an office, where the at- 
torney of B, the defendant, obtains a copy of it, on paying a fee. Next 
B, the defendant, meets the declaration of A, by’ what is called a plea, 
the form of which is not less absurd than that of the declaration. The 
plea is written and put into the same office, out of which the attorney 
of the opposite party obtains a copy of it on similar terms. The plea 
may be of two sorts; either, Ist, a dilatory plea, as it is called; or 2dly, 
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a plea to the action.’ To this plea the plaintiff may, make,a replication, 
proceeding throngh the same process. To the replication the defendent 
‘may, natin a-rejoinder. The filaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a 
sur-rejoinder, This, again, the defendant may oppose by a rebutter and 
the plaintiff may answer him by a sur-rebutter. 


All this takes place without being once seen or heard of by the 
judge; and no sooner has it come before him, than some flaw is perhaps 
discovered in it, whereupon he quashes the whole, aud sends it to be 
pecformed again from the beginning. 


This mischievous mess, which exists in defiance and mockery of 
reason, English lawyers inform us, is a strict, and pure, and beautiful ex- 
emplification of the rules of logic. This is a common lapguage of theirs. 
It is a language which clearly demonstrates the state of their minds. 
All that they see in the system of pleading is the mode of performing 
it. What they know of logic is little more than the name. 


The agency necessary for the performance of this stage of the bu- 
siness, is some.persov, who, when he hears a fact affirmed or denied, 
can tell whether it is one of those facts to which the legislature has at- 
tached the power of giving commencement or of putting a period to 
rights, It is evident, that on such occasion, any one person, with the 
requisite knowledge, attention, and probity, is as competent to the task 
as ahundred. If he is single, the attention and probity is likely to be 
the greatest, as responsibility is not weakened merely, it is almost auni- 
hilated by being shared. There should be one judge, therefore, and 
not more, to superintend that branch of procedure which consists of 
pleading. 

The agency best adapted to the business of the second stage of ju- 
dicature, is that which next demands our attention, The business of that 
stage is, the taking of evidence ; in other words, the doing all that is 
necessary to ascertain whether the disputed fact happened or did not 
happen. 


The subject of evidence is a matter of complexity in the detail. 
And where any thing complex is to be stated in words, there is always 
diffienity in the expression, how plain soever the ideas. Such general 
considerations, however, as we can even here addace, will, we hope, 
throw snfficient light npon the subject, to leave no doubt with respect to 
the conclusions which we have it in view to establish. This is one of 
the topics, connected with law, which Mr. Bentham has exhausted, 
thongh a small part only of what he has written upon it has yet seen the 
light.* 

With respect to all facts, legally operative, that is, which give or 
take aw y tights, it is desirable that evidence, amounting to proof, 
should, if possible, always exist. With respect to a great proportion of 
them, it isin the power of the legislature to take measures, that evi- 
dence of them shall be collected at the moment of their happening, and 
shall be preserved. This is the case with all those of which an eviden- 
tiary writing can be made and preserved by registration ; all contracts, 
births, deaths, marriages, an@ so on, The proportion is really very 
great of the whole number of facts, legally operative, in regard to 
which a legislature, by proper means, might secure the existence of evi- 
dence, and to that extent might either prevent disputes, or render the 
decision of them easy. That so littie of this most important and obvious 
work has any where been done, only shows how ill the legislatures of 
the world have hitherto performed the task, Itis inthe power of the 
legislature, by a proper classification, to have an accurate formulary, 
for the different species of contracts, wills, and other evidentiary writings. 
Those formniaries, properly made and printed with blanks te fill up, 
would render the business of Conveyancing, which, in England, is a 
boundless, trackless,-and almost impenetrable jnngle, abounding with 
expence. with delay and vexation to parties, with weaith and almost 
boundjess power oyer the fortunes of other men to lawyers, a thing of 
the-greatest simplicity, certainty and ease. 


Tnto the qnestion of what might be, and ought to be done by the le- 
gislature, for making and preserving evidence of the principal facts by 
which rights are made to begin or to end, we cannot enter at length, on 
the present occasion. The great importance which belongs to the sub- 
ject, is evident from what we have thus shortly advanced, 


The business of him who is only called upon to determine whether 
a disputed fact did or did not happen, is, to make the best use of all the 
evidence which exists; whether it were, or were not desirable, that 
more had been made to exist. For the best use of that which exists, 
three things are necessary : 


1st, That the whole of it should be made to bear, that is, should be 
taken and applied.. 





* We are happy to say, there are hopes that this part of Mr. Ben- 
tham’s writing s will soon be presented to the public by M. Dumont, the 
first of translators and redacteurs, in that happy form which he has give 
en too ther portions of that philosopher’s manuscripts, 
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Qdly, That it shonld be taken in those circumstances which are most 
condneive to trust-worthiness. 


3dly, That the proper value should be set upon each article, and 
upon the whole, 


1, That the evidence may be taken as completely as possible, two 
things are necessary. The first is, that the judge should have power to 
send for, and to compel the attendance of, all persons and things which 
may he capable of affording evideuce. The second is, that the evidence 
should all be taken, and nothing be omitted or lost. 


Tt is not necessary here to enter into any details with respect to 
the first of those requisites. The necessity of the powers is obvions, 
and the end to be attained is so precise and perspicuons, that there can 
be no difficulty in conceiving the mode of putting together and applying 
the means. There is no limit, it is obvious, to the physical power which 
should he placed at the disposal of the jodge. He onght to have the 
right of calling upon every man, upon the whole community, to aid him 
in any act whichis necessary to the performance of any part of his jadi- 
cial daty ; because any force, opposed to the performance of that duty, 
there onglit to be a force sufficient promptly to overcome. It is conve- 
nient, however, to the commnnity, instead of being liable to be called 
upon, individually, for the performance of the ordinary services auxilia- 
ry to the bnsiness of the judge, to provide him with a proper number of 
officers, paid for attending to execute his commands. Their principal 
business, as regards this stage of the judicial proceedings, is, to serve 
notice upon any persons whose own presence, or that of any writing or 
other thing which they may possess, is required by the judge. Persons 
or things, subjected immediately to the operations of judicatare, have a 
particnlar name in English. They are said to be forthcoming, a word 
which has an exact equivalent in few other langnages, and is exceeding- 
ly appropriate and nsefal. Itis of the greatest convenience, when a 
concrete term, the nse of which is very frequent, has an abstract term 
corresponding to it; as good, has goodness; hard, hardness, and so 
on. There was not any word in the language corresponding in this way 
to forthcoming. Mr. Bentham, perceiving the great need of it, made 
the term forthcomingness ; not exceptionable on the score either of harsh- 
ness or obscuritv. The small wits thought proper to langh athim. We 
shall, nevertheless, sorry at the same time that we cannot supply a de- 
fect in the language without offending them, make use of the word, in 
which we find great appropriateness and great convenience. This par- 
tienlar branch, therefore, of the judicial agency is that which relates to 
fortheomingness ; and forthcomingness is required for two purposes, both 
for evidence and for justiciability ; for evidence, that a trne decision may 
be passed ; for justiciability, that the sentence of the judge may not fail 
of its intended effect; 

So mnch with respect to the forthcomingness of evidence. The se- 
eond conditlon, required to give the decision the benefit of all the ex- 
isting evidence, is, that the whole should be taken, and that not any 

art of it which can be taken without preponderant inconvenience should 
be excluded and lost. 


Of the several articles of evidence, some will always be of more 
importance; some of less ; and some may be of very little importance ; 
bat whether of little or of much, it is always desirable that all should 
be taken, and every the smallest portion counted for what it is worth. 
The discovery of truth is promoted by taking advantage of every thing 
which tends to throw light upon the subject of dispute. 


These propositions, it may appear to be useless, indeed imper- 
tinent, formally to state. They are too evident, it may be said, to be 
disputed, and too important to be overlooked. Important as they are, 
and undisputed by all the rest of the world, they are not only disputed, 
but trampled upon by lawyers, especially English lawyers. They have 
unhappily established a set of rales in direct opposition to them. These 
rules they applaud in all forms of expression, and celebrate as guards 
and fences of all that is dear to mankind. 


In all causes, they have determined, that persons so and so situated, 
things so and so situated, though apt te be pregnant with information 
beyond all other persons and things, shall not be admitted as sources of 
évidence. Thus, in English law, we have incompetency of witnesses, 
that is exclusion of them, Ist, From want of understanding ; 2dly, From 
defect of religious principle ; 3dly, From infamy of character ; 4thly, 
From interest. These are undisguised modes of exclusion ; besides 
which, there is an extensive assortment of disguised modes. Under this 
title comes the rule, that only the best evidence be given which the na- 
ture of the case admits of; according to which, it often happens, that 
the,only evidence which can be had is excluded. Under this title also 
falls the rale, making certain kinds of evidence conclnsive, by which 
proceeding, all other evidence is excluded. To the same list belongs the 
rulé. that hearsay evidence is not admissible. The rules, so extensive 
in their application, by which writings are wholly rejected, only because 
they want certain formularies, are rules of exclusion; and so are the limi- 
tations with respect to time, and to number of witnesses. Into the very 
extensive subject, however, of the absurdity and mischi¢ vousness of the 
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rales of evidence in English law, we cannot pretend so much as to enter. 
A remarkable exemplification of them was afforded on the trial of War- 
ren Hastings, to which, for this parpose, the reader may be referred. 
(See Mill’s History of British India, Book VI. Chap. iii) 
: The only conceivable ‘reason for the exclusion of evidence are 
three: " 
1. Trrelevancy. ° 
2. Inconveniente in obtaining and producing. 
3. Danger of deception. © 


With regard toirrelevancy, the decision is clear. What has no 
tendency, either to prove or disprove the point in question, it would be 
joss of time to receive. 


With regard to inconvenience, it is no doubt liable to happen, that 
when all the good which can be expected from the obtaining of a lot of 
evid ence is compared with the evil of the delay, cost, and vexation, in- 
separable from the obtaining of it, the evil may be more than an over- 
match for the good. Inall such cases, it is expedient that the lot of 
evidence shonld be foregone. 


As a guard against the danger of deception, it is equally certain 
that no evidence ought ever to be excluded. An account of all the rea- 
sons by which the absurdity is demonstrated of exclusion on this ground, 
and of the wide and deplorable mischief which, in the valgar systems, 
is produced by it, wonld be far too extensive for the contracted limits of 
the present discourse. Reasons, however, decisive of the question, 
present themselves so obviously, that hardly any man, with an ordinary 
understanding, not fettered by prejudice, ean look at the subject without 
perceiving them. 


If evidence is to be received from no source from which evidence 
liable to produce deception, is capable of coming, evidence must not be 
received at all, Evidence mnst-be received from sources whence false 
evidence, .as well as trne, is liable to flow. To refuse all information 
from such sources, is not-the way by which s knowledge of the truth 
can be obtained. This,is the way to make sure of not having that 
knowledge. The means of obtaining it are, to receive information from 
every possible source, and’to separdte the bad from the good, under all 
those secnrities, and by the guidaiiee of all those marks, of which un- 
derstanding and attention know how to avail themselves. 

It is not enongh to say, ‘we will receive information from those 
sources only which are least likely to yield dece ptious evidence, refuse 
to receive it from those which are most likely. You are obliged to re- 
ceive it from sources differing in almost all possible degrees of likeli- 
hood. Where are you to draw the line of separation? Is not the same 
discernment which ‘enards you against ‘the danger of false information 
from the sources which you deem the least likely to yield it sufficient to 
guard you against it from those sources which you deem the most likely 
to do so? In fact it will be still more sufficient because iu this case you 
will be much more apt to be upon your guard. The very best infor- 
mation is, in trath, liable to be derived from the very worst of sources, 
—from a man who, you know, would npttell you one word of truth, if 
he could help it. 

The securities that aman will give true information, independently 
of those artificial securities which the legislature can apply equally to 
all, are, Ist, Intelligeace. 2d, Probity. 2d, Freedom from interest. 
Suppose that one, or two, or all of these securitiés are wanting; it only 
follows, that what he states should be heard with a proportional dis- 
trust. It may still be of the utmost importance to the discovery of the 
truth that he'should be heard. It never can be less than unfavourable 
to that great end that, with the proper allowances, he shonld not be 
heard at all, His testimony may appear, when heard, to be utterly un- 
worthy of credence. But that could not be known till it was heard 
and examined. It might so have been, that it was not only worthy of 
credence, but completed the proof of afact of the greatest possible im- 
portance. That a man should not be heard as a witness, on account of 
his religious creed, is an absurdity which we cannot descend to notice. 


2. The second of the three things which we found necessary, as a- 
bove for making the best use judicially of whatever evidence, to the fact 
in question, exists, was that it should be taken under those cirenmstances, 
which are most conducive to trust-worthiness. Those circumstances 
are constitated by the artificial securities, which arrangements can be 
made to apply. The following enumeration of them has _made been by Mr. 
Bentham (Introduction to the Rationale of Evidence, p. 54), and appears 
to be complete. 


1.. Punishment. 

2. Shame. . 

3. Interrogation, inclading counter-tn terrogation. 

4. Counter evidencv, —admission of. 

5. Writing,—use made of it for gi ving permanence, &c. to evi- 
dence. , 

6. Publicity,—to most purposes and on most occasions, 

7. Privacy,—to some pucpo ses, and on some ocasions. 
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.. For developing the import of these several securities, we can af- 
ford to say nothing. The principal operation of the judicial functionary 
in this part of the business is, to preside over the interrogation; to see 
that it is properly and completely performed. The question, then, what 
is the sort of agency best adapted for the performance of this part of 
the task of taking evidence is not difficult to answer, There is nothing 
in it which one man, with the proper intellectual and moral qualificati- 
ons,'is not as capable of performing, as any number of men. 


3. All the existing evidence being collected and received, it only 
remains that the proper value should be attached to the several por- 
tions, and a corresponding decision pronounced. 


It is sufficiently evident that, for the performance of this duty, no 
very precise instructions can be laid down. The value which belongs 
to an article of evidence often depends on minute and almost imdescrib- 
able circumstances ; and the result must be left to the sagacity and con- 
science of the judge. 


At the same time, however, service to this end, and of the greatest 
importance, may be, and, of course, ought to be, rendered by the legis. 
lature. The different marks of trust-worthiness may, to a certain ex. 
tent of particnlarity, be very correctly described. This being done, the 
difference between the value of any two lots of evidence, to which those 
marks attach, may be very exactly ascertained.. One has a certain num. 
ber of the marks of trust-worthiness, as laid down by the legislature; 
another has all these arid so many more; the result is clear. It is evi- 
dent, that as far, in this respect, as experience and foresight can go, 
nothing should be left undcue by the legislature. 


Another important service can be rendered by the legislature ; and 
that is, toprovide ap accnrate language for the judge; a language in 
which he ean.expresg precisely the degree of value which he allots to 
each article of evidence, and tothe whole. Various expedients may be 
adopted for this purpose. . A very. obvious one is, to fix upon some par- 
ticular, well known article of evidence, the value of which all man ap- 
preciate equally; the clear testimony, for example, of a man of the ordi- 
nary degree of intelligence and probity; asastandard, Is the value 
to be experesed, which the judge attaches to any other article of evi- 
dence? If inferior to the standard, it falls below it by so many degrees, 
one, two, three, four: If superior, it rises above it by so many. 


Having provided an accurate Jangnage, the legislature should take 
security that it be used; and admit of no vague and general expressions 
in the account of the.yalue which the jndge attaches to each article of 
the evidence on which he grounds his decision. 


At the same time that the legislatare insists upon the use of precise 
language in stating the value of evidence, it should insist upon reasons; 
upon receiving from the judge. a precise statement of the gronnds upon 
which he attaches such a value, and no other, to each and every article 
of evidence ; that is, npon receiving a reference, as exact as langnage 
can give, to each of the circumstances which contributed to suggest to 
him that patticular estimate which he says he bas formed. 

Of the importance of all these expedients we presume that no 
illustration is required. 


We come now tothe third and last stage of the business of jndi- 

cature ; when all that remains is to cdrry into effect the sentence of the 
judge. , ' 
: o When they, upon whom the sentence operates, are willing to obey, 
all that is necessary is to afford them notice of what it requires them to 
perform. . Ip well ordered countries, all but a very insignificant namber 
will be found to be cases of this description. When opposition is to be 
overcome, a physical force must be provided, sufficient for the purpose, 
As there seems nothing mysterious in determining how this should be 
formed, and under what rules it shonld act, to secure the ends for 
which it is provided, with the smallest possible amount of coelateral evil ; 
we shall here take leave of the subject. 


We have now seen the whole of the operations to be performed. 
The parties are received to state before the judge the investitive or 
divestitive facts on which they rely. If they state, for this pur- 
pose, a fact which is not possessed of those qualities, they are 
immedjately told that it is not possessed of them, and not calcu- 
lated to support their claim. they come, by two or three steps, 
at the longest, to a fact upon which the question ultimately turns; 
and which is either contested, or not contested. In a great many 
cases it would not be contested. When the subject was stript of 
disgdise, the party who had no right, would generally see that he had 
no hope, and would ‘acquiesce, The suit would tims be terminated 
without the addaction of evidence. When it was not, the cases would 
be frequent in whieh it might be terminated by the evidence which the 
parties brought along with them. In these cases, also, the first hearing 
would suffice. A vast majority of the whole namber of snits would be 
included in these two'sets of cases. For the decision of a vast majori- 
tv, therefore, of the. whole namber,.of suits, a few minutes,would snffice. 
When “all the evidence could not be forthcoming at the first hearing, and 
enly then would a second hearing be required. In this mode of pro. 
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ceeding, justice would be, that without which it is not justice, expedi- 
tious and cheap. 


In all this there is nothing which one man, with the appropriate 
intellectual aud moral qnalities, is not as competent to perform as any 
number of men, As one man is cheaper than any greater number, that 
is one reasou why no more than one judge should be allowed to one 
tribnnal. 

The next object of inqniry is, to ascertain what securities can be 
provided that those who are entrasted with the business of judicature 
shall possess the requisite intellectual and moral endowments. 


The intellectual endowments depend npon those who have tha 
power of choosing and of dismissing the judges; and who do or do not 
appoint men whose knowledge and capacity are ascertained. The moral 
behaviour of the judges depeuds npon the interests which act upon them 
in the situation in which they are placed. 


Into the question, who should have the appointment of the judges, 
we do not:intend to enter. The answer wonld be different under dif- 
ferent forms of government; and this is not the place to compare the 
different forms of government, either for this or any other of the ends 
of its institution. One thing only we shall state, because it carries its 
evidence along with it. Those who appoint the judges ought to have vo 
interest contrary to the best administration of justice, 


As the uprightness of the judge is assailed by interests inseparable 
from his situation ; viz. the profit which he may derive from misdecision, 
it is necessary to counterbalance them by opposite interests, assuming 
the character of securities. Several of the secnrities, which we have 
already seen applying to the sitnation of witness, apply also to the sitn- 
ation of judge: Some are peculiar to each. The following is the list of 
those which apply to the situation of judge. 

Ponishment. 

Shame. 

Publicity. 

Writing, for the sake of accnracy and permanence. 
Singleness of the functionary. 

Appeal, 

For the Punishment of the several kinds of judicial offences, provi- 
sion ought to be made in the penal code. 

In the cas¢ of the jadge there is particular occasion to point acen- 
rately, and to strengthen to the utmost, the operation of Shame; for iw 
the sitnation of jndge it is possible to be guilty of offences very numers 
ons and very serions, without permitting so much of evidence to attach 
to any definite act, as would suffice to form a ground for punishment. 


OF eee 


The great instrument for the application of shame is Publicity. The 
importance of publicity, therefore, is paramount. It is notonly the 
great instrument for creating and ajplying the moral sanction, the ap- 
probation and disapprobation of mankind ; but it is of essential service 
towards the application of pnnishmeént, by making known the occasions 
on which it is deserved. It is not only a great security in itself, ‘but it 
is the principle of life and strength to all other securities. 


All other publicity is, feeble and of little worth compared with that 
of the Press. Not only, therefore, onght this to be allowed to operate 
with its utmost force upon the jndge, bnt effectual provision ought to be 
made to cause it to operate upon him with its utmost force. Not only 
ought the judgment hall to be rendered as convenient as possible for the 
reception of the public; not only ought the greatest freedom to be en- 
joyed in publishing the proceedings of the judge; and in publishing all 
manner of observations upon them, favonrable or nnfavourable; but 
measures ought to be taken to make a public, and to produce publica- 
tion, where there is any chance that a voluntary public, and voluntary 
publication, would be wanting. For this purpose, unless other very 
important considerations intervene, the judgment seat shoukd always 
be in that place, within the district to which it belongs, where the 
most numerous and intelligent public, and the best means of publica- 
tion, are to be had. 


In England, where ‘there is no definition of libel, and where the 
judges, therefore, are allowed to punish, wader the name of libel, what. 
ever writing they do not like, the publishiog of unfavourable observations 
on the eonduct of a judge; nay, in some instances, and these the highest 
in importance, the simple report of his proceedings —is treated as one 
of the most heinous of all possible offences. No wonder! Aliow judges, 
or allow any men, to frame laws, and they.will frame them, if they can, 
to answer their own purposes. Who wonid not, if he could, make a 
law to protect himself from censure? More especially if he were aman 
disposed to act in such a way as to deserve censnre? 


Would yon allow falsehood to be published against the judge! The 
word falsehood is here ambiguous. It means both erroneous opinions, 
and false statements with regard to fact. Erroneous opinions we wonld 
undonbtedly permit, because we know no standird for ascertaining 
them, other than that ‘which is afforded by public discussion; and be- 
cansé this is an adeqnate remedy for ali the evil which erroneous opi- 
nions have avy tendeacy to produce. Affirmation of facts injurious Lo 
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the jndge, .if false, and. made withont reasonable grounds for having 
been believed to be true, we would prevent. 


Allow facts, injurious to the judge, to be published, even when true; 
allow comments, unfavourable to the jndge, to be made upon his actions, 
you discredit the administration of justice. Discredit the administra- 
tion of jastice, to which the neople are resorting every dav for the great- 
est of aft posssible benefits, protection from injorv! As well talk of dis- 
crediting the business of a bread-baker,.a meat-seller, if the frandulent 
dealer is exnosed to the censures of the pablic! Discredit the adminis- 
trtion of justice, indeed, by taking measures of security against the vices 
of judges 3; iadispensable for its perfection! 

The importance of recording in permanent characters, what takes 
place hefore the jndge, we mnst content ourselves with assuming. We 
may do so, it is presumed, with propriety, on account of the facility 
with which the reasons present themselves. We must also leave it to 
our readers to draw the line of distinction between the occasions on 
which it is requisite, and the occasions on which it may be dispensed 
with; the occasions, for example, where every thing is simple and clear, 
and all parties are satisfied. 


Tt is a great security, both for diligent and for upright condnct in 
the judge, that he occupy singly the judgment seat, When a man knows 
that the whole credit and reward of what is done well, the whole pu- 
nishment and disgrace of what is done ill, will belong to himself, the 
motive to good conduct is exceedingly increased. When aman hopes 
that he can shuffle off the blame of negligence, the blame of unfairness, 
or fix a part of it’on another, the uncertainty’ of the punishment ope- 
rates, as we have already seen, to to the diminution, and almost to the 
extinction, of its preventive force. Certain common, and even: prover- 
bial expressions, mark thé generel experience of that indifference, with 
which a duty, that belongs in common to many, is apt to be performed. 
What is every body’s business is nobody’s. This is as trne inthe family 
as in the state; as true in judicature as in ordinary life. .Mach remains 
to be said upon this topic, which is one of great importance; bat we 
must pass fo the next. 

Of the use of appeal, as asecnrity against the misconduct of the 
judge, there is the less occasion to. adduce any proof, because it seems 
to be fully recognized by the practice of nations. 


One thing, however, which is not, recognized by that practice, is, 
that, if it is necessary in any one sort of causes, so it is in every other, 
without exception. Not a single reason can be given why it shonld exist 
in one set of cases, which is not equally strong to prove that it should 
exist in any other. 

It is insttuctive to observe the cases in which it has been supposed 
that it omght to exist, and the cases in, which it has been supposed that 
it might be omitted. The cases in which it has been thonght necessary, 
are those which concern property of considerable value, Those in 
which it has been dispensed with are those which concern property of 
inconsiderable vaitie. The first set of cases are those which are of im- 
portance to the aristocratical class; the second are those which are of 
no importance to that class. Itis the aristocratical class who have made 
the laws; they have accordingly declared that the suits which were im- 
portant to them should have the benefit of appeal; the suits not im- 
portant to them should not have the benefit of appeal. 


We recognize only one standard of importance ; namely, influeuce 
vpon human happiness and misery. The small sum of money for which 
the snit of the poor man is,instituted is commonly of much greater im- 
portance to him, than the larger sum for which the suit of the rich man 
is institated is to the rich. Again, for one rich man there are thousands and 
thonsands of poor. Inthe calculation, then, of perfect benevoleuce, 
the suits for the small sums are not, as in the calculation of perfect 
atistoeracy, those of the least, or rather no importance; they are of ten. 
thousand times greater importance than the suits for the largest sums, 


If an appeal onght to be had, how many stages should there be of 
appeal? This question, we imagine, is easily answered. If you go for 
a second judgment, you should, if possible, go to the very best 
source: andif you go at omce t the best sonree, why go any farther? 

What is required to be'done, iw the case of an appeal, is the first 
thing which deserves to be‘ascertained. An appeal takes piace in cou- 
sequence of a complaint against the previous jadge. Where ao com- 
plaint, there is no appeal, nor place for appeal. 


A complaint against the jadge must relate to his conduct, either at 
the first, the second, or the third stage, of the judicial operations. 


If to his conduct at the first stage, it must be a complaint of his 
having permitted a party to rest npon a fact which had not the investi- 
tive or divestitive quality ascribed to it; and this implies either a mis- 
take with respect to the law, or that he allowed the decision to turn 
upon a fact which did not embrace the merits of the question. It is 
evident, that for the decision of this question, all thatis necessary 
is an exact transcription of the pleadings, aud trausmission of them to the 

court of appeal, 
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Tf the complaint relates to his epnduct at the second stage, it mus 
turn upon one ef two points ; either that he did not take all the evidence 
or that he did not properly determine its value. of Got 


Tf he did not take the evidence properly, by a failure either in .as- 
sembling the sources.of it, or in extracting it from them when assembled, 
the prover remedy is to send back the canse to him, . with. an order. to 
him. to suyply the omission ; or, if he be snspected of having failed wil, 
fully, to send it to the jndge of one of the neig hbouring districts, to re- 
take the evidence and decide. es 4 


If the complaint relates to a wrong estimate,of the evidence, the 
statement of it transmitted fo the qourt of appeaj, with the reasons as- 
signed by the judge for the value affixed to every portion of it, will’ena- 
ble the appellate court to decide. — 

With regard tp the third stage, the only complaint there can be is,. 
that the judge has not taken measures jto,execate his own sentence. If 
any inquiry is in this case to be made, the proper comree is, that the ap- 
peliate court refer it to one of the neighbouring jndges. When a simole 
act is tobe done, the proper order is to be dispatched, and’ the’ proper 


penalties for non-performance exacted. 


It thus appears, that for.every thing which is required to be done 
hy the appellate jadicature, nothing whatsoever is required, as a found. 
ation, but certain papers. The presence is pot required, either of par- 
ties or of witnesses. Paahea dade ' 

As it is of no great consequence, in a country in which the means 
of communication are tolerably provided, whether, papers haye to be 
transmitted 50 or 500 miles, the distance, even thoagh considerable, of 
the seat of the appellate jurisdiction is a matter of very little import- 
ance. “The object, then, is to get the best seat’;’ that is; 'the best phblic. 
The best public, generally speaking, is in the’ capital! "The capital,” 
then, is’ the proper seat of all appellate jurisdi¢tion’ And that there 
should be one judge, and one judge only, in eachtontt of appeal, is’ 
proved by exactly the same reasons, as thos¢ which apjly to the ' courts 
of primary jurisdiction. nt“peaecoeghs 

The question how many courts there should be, as well of primary 
as of appellate jurisdiction,.is to be determined by one thing, and one 
thing only; namely, the need there is for them. The uumber of the 
courts of primary jurisdiction must be determined, in some instances, by 
the nambe of suits; insome, by local extent. To render justice suffi- 
ciently acces-ible, the distance from the seat of jnditatire mast not be 
great, thongh the number of accruing suits, either from the paucity or 
from the good conduct of the people, should be evef sb small, 


As the judgment seat should never be empty, for the need of stay- 
ing injustice is not confined to times and seasons, and’ as one judge may 
be sometimes ill, sometimes called to a distance even by the duties of 
his office, provision ought to be made for supplying his place. For'this 
purpose the proper expedient isa deputy. That the deputy should 
well perform his daty, the best security is, ‘that he should be chosen and 
employed by the judge, the judge being responsible for the acts of the 
deputy as his own. Whatever it is which the judge cannot do, or cannot 
conveniently do, ‘in that he may eniploy his deputy. - If there is a great 
influx of causes, the deputy may be employed in some of those the least 
complex and difficnit.. If there is any business, not of first rate im- 
portance, requiriug the presence of, the judge ata distance, the dele- 
gation of the deputy or deputies is the proper resource. 


Besides the jwige and his deputy, there are two adjuncts to every 
tribunal, which are of the utmost importance ; indispensable, indeed, 
to the due administration of justice. These are a pursuer-general aud a 
defender-general. The businéss of both pursuer-general and defender- 
general is to reclaim the execution of all laws in the execation of which 
the nation has a pecniiar interest, though individuals may not. The 
peculiar business of the parsuer-general is to act on behalf of the ad- 
ministrative authority, iu its character of plaintiff, and on behalf of 
every plaintiff who is without the ‘means of engaging another advocate; 
to obviate any prejudice he sees likely to arise to justice from the con- 
duct of plaintiffs, whether in civil matters or penal; and to perform in 
the case of all cffences, where no private prosecutor appears, the office 
of prosecutor. The peculiar duty of the defender-general is to act on 
behalf of the administrative authority in its capacity of defendant, and 
on behalf of every defendant who has not the means of engaging ano- 
ther advocate, and to obviate any prejudice he sees likely to result to 
justice from want of skill or other causes on the part of a defendant who 
pleads his own cause, or on the part of him who pleads it for him. : 


The courts of appeal, though all seated in the metropolis, ought to 
be as numerous as the speedy hearing of all the appeais which come to 
them requires. The judges of appeal ought all to:be chosen from the 
judges of primary jurisdiction, not only on account of the education 
and the experience received, but as a step of promotion, and a.proper 
motive to.acquire the requisite education, and to merit approbation in 
the inferior employment. There is the same propriety, and), for, the 


same reason, iv choosing the judges of primary jurisdiction from the 
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New Gobernment Notes, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 





Sir 

In all transactions of moaey matters with which I have hither- 
to been acquainted, I have always seen, that neither payments are 
made on Sundays, nor any document of consequence dated on 
that day ; yet itis perhaps worthy of remark, that the New Go- 
yerument Promisory Notes, issaed in this month, are dated the 
Sist of March, 1822, and that day was a Sunpay, when neither 
the Treasury could be open, mor any financial business what- 
ever transacted, 


Calcutta, April 17, 1822, -———~ KEREACOS. 
ShopkKeepers and Engravers. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir 

‘ As the Agents (in Calcutta) of Mr. T. F. Baistow, who 
is the only person of that name who sends out Perfumery from 
London to this Country ; we consider it an act of justice due to 
that Gentleman, to request that you will call on your Corres- 
pondent “ Honey Suck re,” to furnish us with the name of the 
Shop-keeper, as also that of the Engraver, which he alludes to 
in his letter of the 7th instant, published in your Journat of this 
day. 

; We shali consider ourselves very mach obliged, by your 
giving this Letter immepiATe publicity, with a view to promote 
while we wish to protect the interest of Mr. Bristow, by cau- 
tioning the Public against such an imposition, who we take this 
epportunity of informing that we have just received from Mr, 
Bristow invoices of a Consignment of Fresh Perfumery, by the 
Ship Winpsor CastLe, which will be exposed for Salc at our 
Ware-house as soon as it is landed. 


We are respectfully, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servants, 


Tank Square, April 18, 1822. TULLOH AND CO. 


‘ > py eer 
Spip Butlding. 

Ship Building.—Letters from England speak of the use of 
Sir Robert Seppings’s plan of building and repairing Ships under 
roofs, being now almost universally adopted in the great Ship 
Building Establishments of England, and its advantages are so 
many and so evident that it will no doubt be followed by all the 
other maritime nations of the globe, and add another wreath to 
the fame of that distinguished promoter of Naval Architecture. In 
one of the Letters that we have seen it is said thateyven those most 
accustomed to the sight of Naval Equipmeats are struck with 
astonishment at the present aspect of the English Dock-yards, 
where both building and repairing is going on under cover, 
instead of being exposed to all the vicissitudes of rain, wind, 
snow and hail, as formerly; by which not only the liability of 
injuring the materials is done away, but the perpetual inter- 
ruption to the labour of the workmen is also avoided, and this 
at an expence too trifling to be of any consequence whatever. 


From the same Letter we have scen some remarks on the 
liability of Teak Timber to deeay, when it comes in contact with 
Oak ; and the case of the Neson, a first rate of 120 guns, launch- 
ed, if we remember rightly, when the Continental Sovereigns were 
in England, is cited in proof of this, as she had been eXamined, 
and already found defective in several places. The MinpeEn, 74, 
which was built of Teak at Bombay, was under repair at Ply- 
mouth ; and it was said that it would require £30,000 at least to 
put her in good sailing order, 


Chain Bridges. —We hear that Captain Stevens of the H. C. 
Engineers who is now employed on the Light House at Point 
Palmiras has received instrugtions from Government to survey 
and report onthe Rivers to the north of Balasore, it being in- 
tended to throw chain bridges over such portions of them as may 
best admit of it for passage. ; 
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Duties of Political Agents, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir, 

The Potiticat AGrent’s Assistant is, it seems, an enemy 
to abreviation ; naturally enough: like his brethren, he is serving 
an apprenticeship to prolixity, and traly he seems a promising dis- 
ciple. I for my partlike brevity, and therefore shall let the point 
of “condensing ” rest: merely observing that if the questions 
alluded to (and which I am still obstinate enough to consider as 
one) do not contain the substance of those of “ A Looker-on,” 
it at least now behoves the Assistant to shew wherein lies the 
difference, as well as how they are in themselves two, distinct 
and separate; as he affirms them to be. 


In the display of the Political Agent’s powers (the point in 
question), we are agreed (if I understand him rightly) in the main ; 
though we differ in particulars. He says the Political Agent 
must not stop an assault after it has commenced, and thus much 
I cede to him at once, as a point not worth disputing: since it 
wil) very seldom happen that an action can be checked, until it is 
decided in the natural way. 


He says, that the Political Agent is invested with the au- 
thority of, or represents, (which I take to be the same thing,) 
both Governor General and Commander in Chief. This I deny. 


I return him thanks for the novel information that the | 


question is, Who does the Political Agent represent? does le 
also represent the Commander in Chief? and if so, which 
is the best representative? but we coincide again in the pro- 
position that the Political Agent bears the same ratio'to the 
Officer Commanding the Troops, that the line Governor Ge- 
neral does to the line Commander in Chief, but does not 
this seem a little opposite to what he tells me in his 2d 
paragraph, viz. that the Political Agent represents both authori- 
ties? which I must again deny, and again assert that he bears 
one office only. I recommend the Assistant to beware, lest from 
all this confusion it be suspected that he is in the habit (As- 
sistant tho’ he be) of confounding separate offices quite as much ag 
the aninformed and inattentive Acts. 


About the middle of his 4th paragraph, he draws a conclu- 
sion :—‘‘Thus,” says he, “‘ the Political Agent can specify numbers, 
description, &c,” but whence arises “ Thus,” I should be glad to 
know? where are the premises we look for to precede a“ Thus?” 
There are none in that paragraph !—or is it what (whimsically 
enough for a pretender to accuracy) follows instead of precedi g, 
viz. that long residence in a country, and a necessity for engaging 
in warfare with it, are of themselves sufficient to qualify him to 
judge of military strength and the qualities of troops? an odd 
assertion this, in the open face of day; yet such knowledge is 
quite necessary, I apprehend, to enable him to make just requisi- 
tions of “ numbers and description.” Without it, he incurs a hea- 
vy responsibility by his sacrifices to self-sufficiency: for he be- 
comes not only answerable for. the disorder caused by, and the 
blood and treasure wasted in, the prosecution of his hair-brained 
schemes, but for their success. 

I end with the Assistant: whom, however, I beg for mercy’s 
sake, and in pity to those who planned them, to say nothing ‘about 
the expeditions of the late war. Atleast to speak of themina 
whisper ; for we were as soundly drubbed in most of them, as; 
you shall desire to see in a “ summer’s day,” as my Welch friend 
Morgan of Smoliet would say—but whether they were projected 
by Military men or by Civilians, I entirely agree with the Agsist- 
ANT that they clearly evince the genius of their founders, 


Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
March 29, 1822, ALGIS VEL AGIs. 
HIGH WATER AT CALCUTTA THIS DAY. wu. m. 


Morning .o.ceccdence cevcecsservgpseses sess 0 57 |. 
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Selections, 





Telegraph.—Our readers are aware that for some time past 
an experimental enquiry, has been going on, as to the practi¢a- 
bility of establishing a Telegraph in this country. We are hap- 
py to state that the trial has completely succeeded, and that be- 
fore the end of the present year, a series of Telegraphic Posts will 
be established between the Presidency and Chunar. These posts 
are erected at an average distance of about ten miles from each 
other, They are generally in the immediate vicinity of the great 
Military Road, unless where the direct line is alittle departed 
from, in order to secure a remarkable eminence. They consist 
of round towers, martello shape, two stories in height, averaging 
from thirty to thirty-three feet; to eachis attached a Tindal and 
five Lascars. The business of the former is to take observations, 
repeat signals, makes entries, and send reports to the inspectors. 
The Lascars work the machinery. This formely consisted of four 
large moveable spheres erected on a mast, bat it has lately been 
found advantageous to substitute for them shutters or wooden 
boards, ‘about six feet square. By means of this machinery the 
signals are carried from post to post, with great rapidity. During 
the early part of the experiment, when the machinery was rude, 
and the native workmen inexpert, intelligence was.on one occa- 
sion conveyed from the Soane River to Caleutta, a distance of 
nearly.three hundred and fifty miles, in two bours.and a half. 
Bat with the present improved apparatus and experience, it may 
be calculated that information can be communicated at the rate 
of a hundred miles every twelve minutes; a rate admitting of an 
interchange of news between Fort William and Chunar in little 
more than fifty minutes. This is an astonishing celerity of pro- 
gress. There is some drawback to this otherwise admirable 
means of conveyance, From haziness of the ..weather it some- 
times happens that the signals cannot be distinguished, and con- 
sequently not repeated from station to station. Generally speak- 
ing however the Telegraph can be worked six hoorsa day, 
all the year round. The bot weather and latter part of the 
rains, are the most favorable periods, and the cold season the 
least so, It rarely has occurred that the atmosphere. has been 
so obscured as to obstruct communication fur awhole day toge- 
ther. When the ball machinery was in use, intelligence was 
commauicated letter by letter, now whole words and sentences 
are conveyed by a signal, according toa private key, possessed 
by the inspectors only. The towers of all the posts between 
Baroon on the Soane, and Lelwar on in this side of Hazaree- 
bagh are already finished, and those on the Chunar and Calcutta 
side are in progress. This extensive undertaking is certainly 
very creditable to this Government; and although from the 
present happy condition of our Eastern Empire, it may not per- 
haps be of such great importance, or so extensively useful, as in 
time of war, it ought in no way to be depreciated, as an assured 
medium of communicating intelligence toa great distance’in an 
immeasurably less space of time than by the ordinary channéls 
ofconveyance. Indeed we understand that even as a mere 
means of forwarding Comthercial news, it has been considered 
of so great utility, that an offer has been made by the European 
and Native Merchants in the middle provinces, to beara share 
in the expence of keeping it up, on’ condition of being allowed 
to make use ‘of it on previously understood terms. This we 
mention merely asa rumour, It was one time we believe in- 
tended to continue a range of posts from Chunar to Bombay, by 
Rewah, and the banks of the Nerbudda; but the extention of 
this part of the projectisfor the present at least, postponed.— 


*** Caleutta Diocesan Committee. —On Thursday last the Calcutta 
Diocesan Committee of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, held a Quarterly General Meeting at the BisHop’s 
House, in which the usual business was transacted, new Mem- 
bers elected, &c. The Committee have just received from 


England a supply of the Books contained ia the Society's Sup- 
plemental List, which may be had by Subscribing Members on 
application im the usaal form, and at the usual rate of the Com- 
mittee’s prices.—The Committee will now proceed to execute 
their plan of adding a Lending Library for geucral use, includ- 
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ing copies of these works, to their msual depots of books 
and Tracts at the larger Military Stations, 


Letter from Edinburgh.—Extract of a late letter from Edin- 
burgh, from a Scientific Gentleman many years resident io india. 


“The improvements of our great city continue to go on— 
New Roads, Canals, &c. A chain bridge of considerable extent 
is run from the shore above Newhaven to a platform of Piles in 
8 feet at low water, it has two supports of Piles between that 
and the shore, - This is for the use of a Steam Boats, for the 
embarkation and debarkation of passengers at all times, 


The plan appears to me to be very feasible for crossing the 
surf-with at Madras, and I am certain that the English Engineers 
would undertake; the job without hesitation: It would be best to 
have two of these, not only to facilitate imports and exports, but 
as a double security in the event of accident or their requiring 
occasional repairs. 


The suspension principle promises to form an era in the 
history of modern bridge building, from the great extent to which 
the spans can be carried and the comparative cheapness over all 
other modes of construction. I have no doubt, but that the 
Hoogly could be crossed at Calcutta in two or at farthest three 
spans, even with the present experience, and it is not improba- 
bie that genius will by and bye take flights of two, three, or even 
ten thousand feet spans, and thus cross yery large rivers without 
intermediate piers. As new means in the hands of Military 
Engineers, for crossing Armies over rivers, its value will be in- 
calculable, and for various situations in Bengal, it seems pecu- 
liarly well calculated, as the absence of permanency of the 
streams, to their beds, from the soft soil of their banks, must ren- 
der it unwise to build arched bridges, from a just fear thata 
change in their course might leave the bridges altogether, whilst 
with a chain bridge, the chains with every part except two brick 
piers, no very great expensein India, might be removed to a new 
situation without any extraordinary charge. 


Ta many situations where there is considerable thorough- 
fare of foot passengers alone, achain bridge might be erected at 
a very trifling expense, and the Government might fill the coun- 
try with these foot chain bridges at a cost so small, as would not 
be grudged, was. the plan properly brought before it. Even for 
crossing the dawk, the expence of a chain bridge in lieu of a 
ferry, cousidering the certainty, the safety, and the time gaiged, 
would be no consideration whatever, compared with the ad- 
vantages. 

The improvements in Steam Boats are really wonderful, 
every: week. something new starts up. A new vessel, the Tourist, 
is 1)0 feet long by 17 feet in. breadth; has two Steam Engines of 
40 horses power cach, which move the great water wheels with a 
velocity of 31 revolutions in a minute, and give a speed of up- 
wards of 9 miles per hour to the yessel.. The Tourist went from 
Leith Harbour to the wharf at London in 56 hours, which is 3 
hours less time than the mail, and the distance gone over must 
be at least one fourth more. 


The speculators at Newcastle, are about to start a Steam 
Coach, between that place and Shields, which is calculated to 
run at the rate of 8 miles per hour, The mostof the horse work 
throughout Northumberland aud Durham, is already performed 
by Steam Waggons, which convey coals, oyer,the rail ways in 
every direction at the rate of 6 wiles per bour, each Steam Wag- 
gon drawing nino,coals loaded Waggous after it, weighing three 
tons each or 27 tons in all, It js certainly an extraordinary 
sight to see strings of Waggons traveiling along by themselves, 
and it is.notJess wonderful to reflect that upwards of 30 tons of 
inert matter are thus made to traverse the country under the di- 
rection of a single man who sits on a seat to attend the fire, not 
much unlike the guard of a mail coach.”—Jo/n Bull. 
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Asiatic Socicty. 


On Friday Evening, the 12th of April, a Meeting of the Asiatic So- 
ciety was held at Chowringhee,—the Most Nobile the Marquis of Hast- 
1nGs in the Chair, 


Mr. A. Strreitne and Doctor PATERSON, proposed at the last meet- 
ing, were unani‘nously elected members of the Institution, and AuGus- 
Tus Von SCHLEGEL was elected an Honorary Member. 





Mr. S. Nicotson forwarded for the Museam of the Society several 
images of Hindoo Deities from Java, rudely scalptured iu stone, but 
without any account of their original situation on the island. Mr. Nicot- 
son also presented two figures, the size of life, as specimens of native 
modelling. They represeut two Hindoo Ascetics; one is occupied in 
prepariug the intoxicating drug called Ganja or Bhang; and the other 
seems absorbed-in meditation. As the effort of a native Workman, they 
are executed with surprising anatomical accuracy and skill. 


Dr. Anam laid before the meetiog a drawing and description of the 
China Monster, of which a colored model in clay was presented for the 
Museum by Lieut. General Woop, some time ago. At that time the 
monster had not been seem by ahy of the Surgeons of the Factory at 
Canton, and the printed description by Mr. Livincstrone, which ac- 
companied the model, was drawn up from the statements of others. The 
present more detailed account is given by the Senior Surgeon, Mr. 
Pearson, who appears to have examined the monster personally in 
September last. 


The 25th number of the Monuments de’ Hindoostan was received 
from Mons. LanG ies, and an old Dutch coin by Mr. McLrisn. 


A Monkey from Singapore in Spirit of Turpentine, and several Mi- 
nerals from Java, were presented by Mr. Gippons, We may here ob- 
serve that Spirit of Turpentine, in all the cases we have seen, dissolves 
the animal intended to be preserved. The Lucknow Lusus Nature, and 
the Singapore Monkey have shared the same fate. A well executed 
Model of the former, apparéntly in wax, was presented at this Meeting 
for the Museum by Dr. Ginson, Surgeon to the King of Oude. 


A communication was received from Mons, Duvaucet, in which he 
recognises the Hippelephus of Aristotle inthe Blackdeer or Kala-harin, of 
Bengal. He concludes by observing that the Hippelephus is in reality a 
peculiar species very different tr om the European deer, Cervus-Elephus 
with which it has been in general confounded ; that the name of Hippele- 
phus does not belong to the deer that is so called in the Systema Nature 
by Linnavs and Gemettne ; and that the Hippelephus is no other than 
Pennant’s Great Axis, which alone otight hereafter to bear the name of 
Cervus Hippelephus. 


Several stuffed Birds were also presented by Mons. Duvavucer. 


A General Index to the fourteen volumes of the Asiatic Researches, 
compiled with great care and attention by E. S. Montacu, Esq. was 
presented to the Society, and referred to the Committee of Papers. ‘Mr. 
QGuwwzons also presented a list of writers in the same number of volumes, 


The Secretary submitted, for the information of ,the Society, Propo- 
sals, received from Ceylon, for printing a Pali Grammar, first onder- 
taken by the late Mr. Totrrey. The Revd. Bensamin Cioven has 
completed the work, and observes that: — 


“ The Pali has undoubtedly a high claim to the attention of the lite- 
rary world. It has long been a contested point whether the Pali or 
Sanskrit be the more ancient language of India; it is certain, that Pali 
was the po. ular dialect of the country of Baddho, namely Magadha, be- 
fore the powerful sect founded by him, was expelled from the continent 
of India, an event prior to the Christian’Era, Its literature contains a 

iderable number of vol both in prose and verse; which, what. 
ever may be their merits in other respects, form the only authentie de- 
pository of Buddhuism and the learning in ‘general of Ceylon, and the 
whole of India beyond the Ganges, to which the Pali now is, and has 
been for many ceuturies, what Sanskrit is in India Proper, and Latin in 
Europe. 


“ Bat although so ancient, so widely spread, and containing so ma- 
ny valuable records of anfiquity, yet nothing has hitherto been published 
respecting the Pali tahguage: hence in’ many excellent papers in the 
Asiatic Researches, it stili appears as an unknown world. It is therefore 
hoped, that a short Grammar with a Vocabulary, cannot fail of being 
acceptable to the learned in general,” 


Lieutenant James Low, of the Madras Native Tufantry, transmitted 
from Penang a Sketch of the Thai, or Siamese language, accompanied by an 
inquiry into the structire of the Maun, ov original’ tanguage of Peg». 
Th grammatical illustrations are very extedsive and elaborate. Mr. 
Low had not met with aby satisfactory accoant from the Siamese, 
either of their own origin, or that of their Colloqnial language. He 
says that a very evident affinity may be trated between the Thai 
and the Chinese Mandarin, or colloquial language; but thé strong- 
est analogical proof of the alliance which scems to have existed at 





some remote period, must rest on the system of intonation which 
they equally employ, and of their mutual rejection of all inflection 
in their parts of speech. MARsHMAN has justly considered all those 
languages, which adopt the system of tones, as closely linked to the 
Chinese colloquial medium, if not purely derived from it. If, continues 
Mr. Low, we were at once to admit that China gave a colloquial medium 
to the Siamese (as well as to Laos, Camboja, and Ava,) how does it 
happen that not a single vestige of the Chinese written character is to be 
found beyund the hither boundaries of Cochin China and Yonan? Both the 
Thai and Chinese agree in excluding g, gh, j, jh, dh, bh, of the Sanscrit, 
while the Chinese have f, th,ts, tch, tehh, andbh, not in the Sanscrit. Tt 
is probable that the Siamese had a very imperfect alphabetical system 
before the introduction of the Pali amongst them, but that in the avidity 
with which they adopted it, to suit their purpose they rejected those 
letters not familiar to their organs of speech. The Siamese alphabet 
has been evidently modelled from the Bali, or Pali, which again has 
sprang from the Sanscrit or Nagree character, The higher style of 
Siamese writing borrows largely from the Pali, and Dr, Levpen has 
shewn that many passenges in the Pali, are pure Sanscrit, 


Although the religious and alphabetical systems of the Chinese are 
conjectured to have been coeval, and to have been introduced amongst 
the Indo-Chinese nations, either directly from Ceylon, (called by the 
Siamese Lanka Seeng How) or through the intervention of China, still it 
has never been ascertained in which region they first flourished. Facts 
would rather seem to point out that they were brought to those coun- 
tries immediately from Ceylon, Tat they were introduced from China 
appears at variance with the traditions extant in Camboja, Siam, Ava, 
and Pegu. The Siamese say that that the Puli letter was bronght into 
Camboja from Ceylon : but they at the same time affirm that the religi- 
on of Boodh was spread over Sian previously to the period of their 
adopting the Pali character. i 


Mr. Low is persuaded from all he has seen and learned that the 
description of Siam given by M. L. Lousere, is in the main, nearly as 
applicable to the political rank aud relations of that conntry, and to the 
natural and moral grade of its inhabitants at the present day, as it may 
be granted to.have been one hundred aud twenty years ago. 

The Secretary reported that a considerable number of Copies of 
the 14th volume of the Researches had been disapatched to England, 
and that the 15th volume has been commenced at the Serampore Press, 
-— Government Gazette, 





Bengalip Newspapers, 





Contents of the Summochar Chundrika, No. VII.—1—Sale of Salt 
at the Exchange.—2—Another Advertisement.—3—4, 5, Ditto.—6— 
Distich in praise of the title ““SummocnHar CHuNpRIKa.”’—7—The 
Most Noble the Governor General's return from Chanok (Barrackpore) 
on the morning of Wedne sday last, and the stopping of bis carriage of 
state for sometime owing to the immense crowds gathered on the publie 
road by the Sonyashees(Devotees who thrust iron rods, &c, into their 
bodies, and swing at the Chutk Pooja) and their spectators.—8—Mr, 
Harrington’s expected arrival.—9—Of a person getting his ears cut by 
one who had been his intimate friénd.—10 —Of a sailor whohad his nose 
cut off in a house Of bad fame.—11—Of a Sepoy who sacrificed part of 
his tongue,to the Goddess Calee.—12—Murder.—13—Of a boatman 
poisoning one of his passengers.—14—Barning of Mr. Laprimandye’s 
Cotton Screw House.—15—Of the Hindoo College to be established by 
Government.—16—Trial and acquittal of Mr. Hayes.—17—Short hints 
upon some body who deviates from the established eustoms of the Hin- 
doos ‘and leads an irregular life -—18—Strictures on the Sunenap Cow- 
MUpbpy.—19—Letter deri ding the Advocate of Cows and Bullocks, 


Contents of the Sungbad Cowmuddy, No. XX.—1—Sale of ground in 
the Town Hall on the 16th, instant.—2—Reconciliation with the Chi- 
nese.—3—Hindoostanee “Paper, Jan-1 JunaN ‘Nooma.—4—Europe 
News.—5 —Ditto.—6—Shippivg Intelligence.—7—Shatks, a dead body 
&c. brought tp in a fisherman’s net on the Ganges.—8Indigo Sowings 
in Jessore.—9—Old story of the Lady putting the shopkeeperin the mad. 
honse.—10—On the folly of the Natives in not mentioning the precise 
time in their cards of Invitation.—11—Tumult at ‘the Queen's funeral. 
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Windu Drama. 


MRICCHACATICA.—THE TOY-CART. 
( Continued.) 


The necklace that is to be substituted for the casket which has been 
stolen, is reluctantly carried to Vasantaséné by Maitreya, —he is received 
with great respect, and conducted through the different courts of her mag- 
nificent mausion, which he describes as he surveys them, and thus gives 
a curious picture of the interior of Hindu dwellings im better days, 
Maitreya is a mixed character of shrewdaess and simplicity, and there 
is somethiug like humourous sarcasm in many of his commeuts, of which 
the following may serve as aspecimen. Maitreya, with an attendant 
belonging to Vasantaséné, enters the eighth court or quadrangle of the 
mansion. 

Mai. Pray, whois that gentleman dressed in silver tissue, glitter. 
ing with rich ornaments, and rolling about as if his limbs were all out 
of joint? 

Att. That, Sir, is my Lady’s brother. 

Mai. Humph—what course of pious austerity in his last life made 
Bim Vasantasén4’s brother—nay, not so,—for after all, though smooth, 
bright, and fragrant, the Champa that flowers on funeral ground is not to 
be approached—and, pray, who is that Lady dressed in embroidered 
muslin ?—a goodly person truly—her ancles look as if they had drank 
up all the oil of her well greased slippers—she sits in state ‘high ona 
gorgeous throne.’ 

Att. That is my Lady's mother. 

Mai. A very portly dame indeed—but how did she contrive to 
get in here ?—Oh! I suppose she was first set up here, as they do with 
an unwieldy Mahadeva, and then the walls were built rouud her. 

Att. How now—do you make a jest of our lady, afflicted too as 
she is with a quartan ague? 

Biai. At what? oh, gracious Srva! be pleased to afflict me with a 
quartan ague, if such are its symptoms. 

Vasantaséné pays a visit to Chérudatig, in very bad weather—a vio- 
lent storm comes on, which is always a favourite topic with Hindu 
poets; it is remarkable too that they always dwell upon its beauty, or 
grandeur, but never associate any thing cerrific or dreadful with it—a 
peculiarity arising from the connection of Indian tempests with a milder 
temperature and reviving verdure.—Chérudatta watches the approach 
of the tempest. 

Char. A heavy storm impends, the gathering gloom 
Delights the pea fowl, and distracts the swan, 
Not yet prepared for periodic flight: 
And these deep shades contract with sad despondence 
The heart that pines in absence, — Through the air, 
A rival, Césqpa,* the purple clond 
Rolls stately"on, girt by golden lightning, 
As by his yellow garb, and bearing high, 
The long white line of storks, the God’s pure shell, 
From the dark womb iu rapid fall descend, 
The silvery drops, and glittering in the gleam 
Shot from the lightning, bright and fitful sparkle, 
Likely a rich fringe rent from the robe of heaven 
The firmament is filled with seattered clouds, 
And as they fly before the wind, their forms 
As in a picture, image various shapes, 
The semblances of storks and soaring swans— 
Of Dolphins and the monsters of the deep, 
Of Dragons vast, and pinnacles, and towers— 

Vasantaséné who eucounters the storm, seems to think of it only as 
an opportunity for a poetical contest between her aud her attendant, 
in describing its phenomena: the commencement of this contest will 
be here sufficient, 

Att. Lady, upon the mountain’s brow, the clouds 
Hang dark and drooping as the acheing heart 
Of her who sorrows for her absent lord ; — 
Their thunders summon forth the pea-fowl, all the sky 
Is agitated by their wings, as fanned 
By thousand faas which costly gems inchased— 
The chattering frog quaffs the pellucid drops 
With joy —with joy the pea-hen shrieks; the trees 
Smile cheerfully with renovated verdure.— 
The moon is blotted by the driving scud, 
As is the saintly character by those 
Who wear its garb to veil their abject lives ; 
Aad like the damsel whose fair fimhe is lost, 
In ever changing loves, the ligtitning, true 
To no one quarter, flits along the skies. 
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Vas. You speak it well my friend —to me it seems 
The jealous Night as with the gloom she wantons, 
Looks on me as a rival bride, and dreading 
I may disturb her pleasures, warns me back ; 
Muttering in thunder as I speed along, 

What wouldst thou here, woman, thy path retrace. 


Att.—Reply with courage, chide her to submission, 


Vas.—Not so—recrimination only fits 
The spiritless in action —I need her not; 
Let the clouds fall in torrents, thunders roar, 
And heaven’s red bolt dash fiery to the ground 
The dauntless damsel—faithful love inspires, 
Treads boldly on, nor dreads the maddening storm. 


{t must be acknowledged of Hindu writers, that when they get. 
hold of a good thing, they never know when to have done with it, and 
this description of the storm, although containing much poetical beauty, 
is protracted beyond all reasonable bounds—we need not follow the 
description farther, extracting only one simile from ihe many which 
occur, 

The Earth 
Is pierced with showers, like diamond shafted darts 
Launched from yon rolling mass of deepest blue, 
Which heaves before the breeze and foams with flame, 
Like ocean’s dark waves by the tempest driven, 
And tossing high their flashing surge to shore. 

Charudatta is to meet Vagantaséné by appointment in a garden be- 
longing to the Raja, but apparently open to the public, Maitreya at. 
tends him. : 

Mai.—How bravely the old garden looks. 

Char.—’Tis true —like wealthy merchants are the trees, 
And spread in clustering flowers their tempting stores! 
Amongst them busily the Bees are ranging, 

To gather tribute for the royal hive. 


By au entanglement not uudramatically contrived, the close car in 
which Vasantaséné should have come, is occupied by a fugitive from the 
King, Ar¥AcA, who is the hero of an underplot, which drives ont the 
ruling Monarch Polaca, and crowns Aryaca: so that it will be clear, the 
piece is full of bnsiness. The Car arrives and Chérudatia goes to help 
Vasantasénd to alight. 


Char.—How. Who is this! 
His arms are like the Elephant’s vast tusks, — 
His breast, his shoulders, brawny as the lion’s— 
His eyes are coppery red, and roll in anger — 
His limbs are chained: what strength could overcome ! 
Sach more than mortal force - what art thoa?—speak ! 


Aryca discovers himself and Chérudatta assists him to escape. He 
then leaves the garden, despairing of secing Vasantaséné. Inthe mean 
time she has got into another vehicle—one belonging to the Raia’s bro- 
ther-in-law—a Prince represented as haughty, ignorant —heartlessly 
selfish and coldly ernel, with great power of characteristic delineation. 
To make the matter worse, he is a rival of Charudatta’s, and the object 
of Vasantasénd’s aversion—he is likewise in the garden, and the Car is 
bound thither to take him up—so that Vasaniaséné is unexpectedly pla- 
ced in his power. Some specimens of their conference, and its subse- 
quent. results, I shall reserve for another occasion. 


April 12, 1822, NATACAPRIYA, 





Lines, 

Written among the beautiful Scenery of Rhotas in Bahar. 
How sweet to contemplate yon mountain scene, 
Where cloudless skies prevail, where the light breeze 
Sighs o’er the cliffs, and with its breath serene, 
Wafts the rich odours of the budding trees, 

To all round—Each el,ject formed to please, 

Unites in harmony ;—the marmoring rill, 

Steals gently o’er the high acclivites, 

And trickles in soft current down the hill, 

Where, to the sight though lost, its sound is lovely still. 


Yet not alone in calm and tranquil guise, 
Thy beauties vanquish—nor in the repose 
: Of elemental strife thee most we prize, 
», For thou hast equal charms when fiercely blows 
The raging storm, and rain incessant flows ; 
When thunders burst with louder deeper peals, 
( . Among thy rocks, and the fork’d lightning glows 
+ With, brighter corruscations, and reveals 
The awful horrors that Night’s eben veil conceals. 
March, 1822, Government Gazette. 
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Gevernment Orders, 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT, APRIL 10, 1822. 
Mr. John Dick, Assistant to the Commerciai Resideuct at Santipore, 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT, APRIL 10, 1823. 

Mr. W. F. Dick, Judge and Magistrate of the district of Nudea, 
Mr. C. Macsween, Judge and Magistrate of the district of Agra. 
Mr. J.C. Dick, First Regisier of the Zillah Court of Meerut, and 
Joint Magistrate stationed at Buolundsheher. 





MILITARY. 


General Orders by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor General 
. in Council, 
FORT WILLIAM, APRIL 9, 1822. 


The Governor General in Conncil directs that the following Lists of 
Rank of Cadets of Artiliery, Cavalry, and Intaniry, and of Assistant Sur- 
geors, appoiated for this Presidency, be published in General Orders, 


No. 3, 1820.—Rank af Carlets appointed for the Bengal Artillery, Cavalry, 
aud Inyantry, and proceding by the following Ships, viz. 


Por the Artillery and to rank from the 9th Jane 1820, the day on 
which they passed their Puviic Examiuation in the following Order, viz. 

Harry Burrard Dalzell, Ganees, Falconer. Erroll Blake, Gances, 
Chivers. James Richard Green, Rose. Joho Raithby Revell, Ganges. 
Joba Theophilas Lane, Patncess Cuartotre oF WaLEs. George Hart 
Dyke, Rose. Julius Broe man Backhouse, GanGes, Chivers. Edward 
Madden, Henry Porcuer. Edward Heury Ludiow, GanGes, Faico- 
ner. Hampden Nicholson Pepper, Henay Porcuer, 

For the Cavalry.—Charles U’Hara, Barossa, sailed 19th June 
182t. Charles Digby Dawkins, Rose, sailed 4th July, Archibald Lorne 
Campbell, Privcess CHARLocTE oF Waxes, ditto ditto, Glass Keaua- 
Way, ditto ditto. 

For the Infantry.— Henry Chariton, Perseverance, sailed 19th 
May 1821. Hugh Todd, Catharine, ditto, Ist June. Henry Francis 
Broderip, produced Commission, dated the 20th January 1820, Fairnis, 
ditto 1tth June. Philip Goldney, ditto ditto. Alexander Webster, 
Axzion, from Portsmouth 2ist June. William Macgeorge, KinGsTon, 
ditto 23d Jane. William Henry Leacock, Princess CHARLOTTE oF 
WAtss, ditto 4th July. Robert Codrington, Rose, ditto ditto. James 
Chicheley Plowden, ditto ditto. William Tritton, PRincEss CHARLOTTE 
or WALEs, ditto ditto. Henry Fowel, Ross, ditto ditto. James Han- 
nay, ditto ditto. Francis Thomas, Princess CHARLOTTE oF WaALEs, 
ditto ditto. George Burford, Ganegs, Chivers, ditto 3d September. 
John Cates, ditto ditto. Witliam Clifford, ditto ditto. William Freeth, 
Abroad, of Age to rank in this List. Frederic Moore, Henry Por- 
CHER, ditto 29th September, John Assey Fairhead, ditto ditto. James 
Mathie, Winosor Castis. Alfred Arabiv, ditto ditto, Walliam Miils 
Tritton, ditto ditto. 

No. 2, 1820.—Rank of Assistant Surgeons appointed for Bengai and pro- 
ceeding by the followiny Ships, viz. 

Charles Mackinnon, Lonacn, sailed 9th: March 1821. Thomas 
Charies Harrison, diito ditto. Francis Gold, Orwenr, ditto 2ist 
March, John Ruxton Buchanan, Anna Ropertson, sailed 4th April. 
Robert Bransby Francis, WitttaM Miss, ditto 15th April. Donald 
Butter, M. D., THomas Grenvite, ditto 5th May. William Wrighte 
Hewett, M. D., ditto ditto. George Hunter, MARQuIs OF WeLLING- 
TON, ditto ditto. Charlies Denuis, Thomo Grenville, ditto ditto. James 
Duncan, ANDROMEDA, ditto 3d June. William Edward Carte, A. B., 
ditto ditto. Edmand Tomkins Harpur, Farrute, ditto Lith June. Henry 
Cavell, ditto ditto. Andrew Simson, M. D., RovaAt Grorce, L, S. ditto 
25th Jane. James Barker, Abroad, Para. appd. 27th June, Alexan- 
der Stenhouse, M. D., Marquis or Hastings, sailed 4th July. George 
Simms, Ross, ditto ditto. Renjamin Bart, M. D., Marquis oF Has- 
TINGS, ditto ditto, Richard Nossitar Burnard, Rose, ditto ditto. John 
Dalrymple, Marquis of HastinGs, ditto ditto, Gavin Turnbull, Ma- 
TILDA, sailed 14th July. James Watson Boyd, Ganoes, Chivers, dit- 
to 3d September. Adam Macdougall, ditto ditto, Alexander Kyd 
Lindesay, ditto ditto. Robert Grahame, Henry Porcuer, ditto 29th 
September. Thomas Forrest, ditto ditto. 
EAST-INDIA HOUSE; ) (Signed) 

London, Nov. 2, 1821. $ 
FORT WILLIAM; APRIL 10, 1822. 
The Governor General in Conncil is pleased to direct, that the fol- 


fowing Extracts from General Letters from the Honorabie the Cuart of 
Directors, in the Millitary Department, dated the 31st October and 7th 


November 182), be published in Generai Orders; 


J. DART, Ses. 
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General Leiter, dated October 31, 1821. 


199. Captain John Duncan, of .your Establishment, has our pere 
mission to remain in England, until the departure, tor your Presidency, 


» of the last Company’s Ships of this Season 1821-22. 


200. In our Letter to you in this Department, dated the 14th 
February last, (Paragraph 12), yon were advised of the Appointment of 
Mr. Benjamin Bell, (then at your Presidency), as au assistant Surgeon 
upon your Establishment. 

291. Mr. Beli having left Bengal, before the arrival there of the 
dispatch anouacing his appointment, we have permitted him to return 
to your Presidency, and to take up his appointment, as an Assistant 
Surgeon, without prejudice to the rank which we have already assigned 
to him. 

202. Mr. William Freeth, who proceeded to your Presidency, as 
a Passenger on boardthe Ship Princess CHARLOTTE oF WALEs with the 
view to his being appeinted a Cadet of Infantry upon your Establish 
ment, on his attaining the age of 16 years, attained.that age on the 12th 
September last; we therefore direct, that you will admit him a Cadet, 
and administer to him the usnal Oath of Fidelity to the Company ace 
cordingly. 

203. His order of rank will be forwarded to you by the earliest 
convey auce. ai hg’ 

General Leiter, dated November 7, 1821. 

3. We have permitted the nndermentioned Officers, of your Esta- 
blishment, to remain a further time in England; viz, 

Captain Edward Simons, until the month of March, and Captain 
David Reid, until the month of May neat. 





FORT WILLIAM; APRIL 11, 1822, 


In obedience to instructions from the Houourable the Conrt of 
Directors, the following Corps of Native Infautry, which served at the 
Siege and Capture of Seringapatsm, are to bear the word Seringapatam, 
upon their Regimental Colours and Appointments, in addition to any 
other Badge of distinction they may now be entitled to; viz. 

Istand 2d Battations 10th Regiment Native Infantry, 

Ist and 2d Battalions 18th Regiment Native Infantry, at the period 


~ of the Siege the ist, 2d and 3d Battalious of Bengal Volunteers. 


Ist and 2d Battalions 19th Regiment Native Infantry, ditto ditto. 

The andermentioned Companies of Artillery are likewise to beas 
the word Seringapatam on their Appointments, having .also served on 
the memorable oceasion of the Capture of that Fortress. 

5th Company 2d Battalion.—1ist Company $d Battalion, at the 
period of the Siege 3d Company Ist Battalion.—6th Company 3d Batta- 
lion, at the period of the Siege the Ist Company 3d Battalion, 





The Governor General in Council is pleased to make the following 
Promotion and Appointments. 

7th Regiment Native Infantry.—Ensingn Browne Wood to be 
Lieutenant from the 28th of March 1922, in succession to Issac des 
ceased, 

Captain W. Danlop, of the 26th Regiment Native Infantry, to be 
Barrack Master of the 11th or Meernt Division of the Barrack Departe 
ment, vice Gowan returned to Europe. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Savage to perform the Medical duties of the 
Civil Station of Midnapore. 

The undermentioned Officers have been permitted to return to 
Europe ou Farlough for the benefit of their Health. 

Lieutenant George Forster of the 6th Regiment Light Cavalry. 

Ensign John Pollard of the 10th Regiment Native Infantry. 


The leave of absence granted in General Orders of the 26th Janu.’ 


ary last, to Major S. Reid, of the 8th Regiment Light Cavalry to pro 
ceed to the Cape of the Good Hope, for the benefit of his Health, is 
cancelled at the request of that Officer. 

His Lordship in Council was pleased, in the. Judicial Department, 
under date the 29th ultimo, to grant to Captain James Stewart, 
Adjutant of the Burdwan Provincial Battalion, an extension of his leave 
of absence from his Station for a further period of two Months, on ur- 
gent private affairs. 

Serjeant John Paterson appointed hy His Excellency the Commande 
er in Chief to act as Steward in the Hospital of the 8d Battalion of 
Artillery, on the 24th February 1820, is conficmed in that Situation. 

Adverting to the usage which has hitherto existed of permitting 
Officers indiscriminately to draw Table Allowance when removed from a 
Regiment in Bengal to one at either of the other Presidencies, the Most 
Noble the Governor Genéral in Council directs, that henceforward no 
no Officer shall, on such removals, be entitled to Table Allowance or 
Passage Money, unless the removal has taken place on pablic grounds, 
of which a Certificate will accompany the Bill, under the Signature of the 
Adjutant General of His Majesty’s Forces in India, or other competent 


Authority, 
Wm. CASEMENT, Lt, Col, Sec, to Govt, Mil, Dept 


—————— 
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Garrison Order.—By the Governor of Fort William.—April 15, 1822. 


The Most Noble the Governor of Fort William, having reééived a 
Report of the zeal and activity displayed by a party of H. M. 87th Rex 
giment in assisting to extinguish the Fire of the Honorable Company's 
Cotton, which unfortunately oceurred yesterday in Mr, Laprimandye’s 
premises in Calentta, desires that both Officers and Men, employed on 
on that daty, may be assured that it is with feelings of the highest appro- 
bation His Lordship has a second time to notice their exemplary efforts 
for the preservation of the public property. 
The promptness with which, this call upon their services was obeyed 
and the zeal and spirit evinced by all,were as conspicuous, as the general 
conduct in Garrison of this fine Regiment bas been]praisewortby. 
The despatch with which the Fort Engines were got ready, and the 
activity and energy of the overseers, aud people attached to the Barrack 
Department of the Garrison, have likewise been brought to the notice 
of His Lordship as highly commendable. 
Such spirited and powerful exertions, as resulting from the best 
possible disposition in the breast of each individual, claim the warmest 
thanks of the Most Noble the Governor, who feels the highest gratificati- 
on in thus publickly acknowledging the exemplary effurts on the oc- 
casion in question, of the party of H. 87th Regiment, the overseers and 
oeople employed from the Barrack Department, aad of the undermenti- 
pned officers : 
Major BROWNE, 
Major STREATFIELD, 
Captain CLIFFORD, 
Lieutenant BATEMAN, 
Lieutenant MAINWARING, 
Lieutenant SHIP, 
Lieutenant BOWES, 
Ensign HALSTEAD, 
Captain WILKINSON, Port Adjutant, 
Captain COSTLEY, Barrack Master. 

J. VAUGHAN, Town-Major. 


His Majesty’s 87th 
Regiment. 


By Command, 





General Orders by the Commander in Chief, Head- -quarters, Caleutia, 
April 6, 1822. 


The leave of absence granted to Lieutenant T. Gray of the Horse 
Brigade of Artillery in General Orders of the 25th February, is can- 
eelled at his own request. 

The General Court Martial assembled at Dinapove onthe 22d De- 
eember last, and of which Major Richards is President, is dissolved, 





Head-quarters, Calcutta, April 8, 1822, 

Several instance of a wide deviation from the Regulations in force 
respecting uniformity in Dress having been lately brought to the Com- 
manider in ‘Chief's notice, His Lordship finds it necessary to call the 
attention of Officers Commanding Divisions, Stations, and Corps, to 
the existing Orders on this subject; and to desire that they will see 
them obeyed by all wuder their Command. It must be kept in 
miud that no inferior authority is competent to sanction any departure 
from the Rules laid dowa by the Commander in Chiet in General Or- 
ders; and no Article of Dress or Equipment ought to be adopted, or 
altered, in any Corps, withont His Excellency’s authority being pre- 
tiously obtained. 

2. His Lordship desires to take this opportunity of explaining 
some points relative to the Orders regarding Dress, which appear not 
to be clearly understood ; aud to add one or two Regalations which are 
wanting. ¢ 

3. The Regulations regarding Military Dress and appearance were 
pever intended to apply to Officers when engagedin Field Sports or in 
active recreations, (such as Fives or Cricket;) but those who go ont for 
Morning Exercise about the Station, are expected always to appear in 
a Military Uniform—The Regulation Undress Jacket and Cap (with 
a Great Coat when the weather requires it) furnish a Dress which is 
perfectly convenient, and well adapted for sueh occasions, 


4, On visits of ceremony, and on other public occasions where 
Officers (not on Duty) are expected to appear in Full Uniform, the Sword 
may at the option of the Officer be worn under the Coat, attached toa 
Waist Belt of narrow white silk without any plate. The Coat may be 
worn open; and the Sash is dispensed with, 


&. The-Commander in Chief is disposed to allow every reasonable 
indulgence on account of the climate.—During the Hot Season therefore, 
His Exceileacy does not require that Officers who are not on duty, shail 
wear their Regimeatals during the foreuoou, except on oceasions of Ce- 
yemony; but on the other hand, he expects that no person shall go 
abroad in the Evening without being properly dressed in his Uniform. 
Loose Trowsers or Overalls with Aucie Boots have been permitted as an 
Undress, but on all occasion of Dress or Ceremony tight Pantaloons (of 
White Kerseymere, Web, or Cotton, according to the Season) aud half 
Boots are to be worn, 
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6. Uniform Great Coats are authorized to be worm by Officers on the 
Line of March, on Out-Posts, and on all duties of fatigue. Those for 
the Infantry to be of Regulation Grey, and similar to those worn by Offi- 
cers of his Majesty’s Regiménts of Foot—€avalry and Staff Officers to 
wear blue great Coats, similar to those worn by Officers of Dragoons and 
by Staff Officers in His Majesty’s Service.—The Officers of Attillery are 
also to wear Uniform blue Great Coats—No alterations in the patterns 
now adopted is to take place without authority from Head-Quarters ; and 
after the Ist.of October next, no Pelisses or Cloaks, or any ether but the 
Regwation Great Coat now prescribed is to be worn by Officers on the 
Line of March, or on duty. 

Brevet-Captaia Richard Armstrong, of the 14th Regiment Native 
Infantry, is appointed 2d in Command of the Cattack Legion, vice Mc- 
Leod nominated to the Command of the Corps. 

Field Army Orders by Major-Geneval Sir G. Martindell, under 
date the 26th of March, directing Assistant Surgeon Mackinnon to repair 
to Kytah and afford Medical aid to the Troops left at that Station, are 
confirmed as a temporary measure, untill the return of the 1st Battalion 
8th Native Infantry to Cantonments, when Mr. Mackinnon will rejoin 
his Station. 

2d Lientenant Anderson ef Artillery is appointed to relieve Lieutc- 
nant Hele in Command of the Detachment of that Corps at Bencoolen, 
and directed to proceed by the earliest opportunity. Upon the arrival 
of Lieutenant Anderson, Lieutenant Hele will return to Bengal and 
join the Mead- quarters of the Corps at Dum-Dum. 

The undermentioned Officer has Leave of Absence : 

2d Battalion 30th Regiment, Lieut.-Col. J. Greenstreet, from 25th 
March, to 25th June, in extension, to remain at the Presidency on ure 
gent private affairs, 

Lieutenant KR. P. Fulcher, is appointed Interpreter and Quartere 
Master to the 2d Battalion 20th Regiment Native Infantry, vice Davis, 
proceeding to Evrope oa Purlough., 

Ensign C. Griffin is removed from the European Regiment to the 
Sth Regiment Native Infantry as Junior Ensign, and posted to the Ist 
Battalion. 

The undermentioned Officer has leave of Absence. 

2d Battalion 27th Regiment,—Lieutenant. and Quarter-Master 
Hoggan, from Ist April, to lst May, in extension, to enable him to rejoin 
his Corps. 





Head-quarters, Caicutta, April 10, 1822. 


Ensign G. Burford, whose admission into the Service and Promos 
tion to the rank of Ensign were notified in Government General Orderg 
ef the 18th ultimo, is appointed tedo duty with the Ist Battalion 23¢ 
Native Infantry until further orders, 

The Commander in Chief is pleased to make the following Remoe 
vals in the R~giment of Artillery. 

Ist-Lieutenant S. W. Beunett, from the 4th Company Ist Battas 
lion to the 7th Company 4th Battalion. 

Ist-Lieutenant J. H, Middleton, from tho 7th Company 4th Batta- 
lion to the 6th Company 4th Battalion. 

Ist-Lieutenant P. A. Torckler, from the 5th Company Ist Batta- 
lion to the 4th Company Ist Battalion, 

Ist- Lieutenant J. Jolnson from the 2d Troop Horse Artillery to 
the 3d Company Ist Battalion. 

With the sanction of the Governor General in Council, Ensign the 
Honorable W. Stapleton is appointed to do duty with the Escort of the 
Resident in Malwa and Rajpootana. 

The unde: mentioned Officers have Leave of Absence. 

Sth Regiment Light Cavalry,—Captain F, Spiller, from Ist April, 
to Ist Oc tober, ou urgent private affairs. 

Geueral Stati,—Lieutenant Gordon, Acting Deputy Assistant 
Quarter Master General, from 25th April, to 25th June, to visit the 
Presidency, on Medical Certificate. 

2d Battalion 18th Regiment,—Captain H. L. White, from 15th Ap- 
ril, to 3lst May, in extension, to continue at the Presidency. 

2d Battaiion 23d Regiment,—Lieutenaut Richardson, from 15th 
April, to 15th August, to visit Malda. 





Head-quarters, Caleutia; April J1, 1822. 

Kurnaul Station Orders by Lieutenant-Colonel Elliott, Command. 
ing, under date the 6th of February last, appointing Serjeant Arthur 
McMullin, 3d Company Ist Battalion of Artillery, to act as Park Ser- 
jeant, vice Champion resigned, are confirmed as a temporary measure, 





Head-quarters, Catcutta ; Aprit 12, 3822. 


Lieutenant B. Wood of the 7th Regiment Native Infantry, is post. 
ed to the Ist Battalion of the Corps, and directed to join. 

The undermentioned Officer has Leave of Absence. 

Sih Regiment Light Cavairy,— Major S. Reid, from 11th April, te 
llth October, to remain at the Presidency on Medical Certificate. 


W. L, WATSON, Acting Adjt, Genl, of the Army. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE GENERAL ORDERS ISSUED TO HIS 
MAJESTY’S FORCES IN INDIA, 


Head-quarters, Calcutta, April 3, 1822. 
The nndermentioned Officers have received the Most Noble the 
Cominander in Chiet’s leave of absence for the reasons assigned, 
11th Dragoous, —Colonel Sleigh, C, B. from,25th instant, to Ist 
June 1822, on his private affairs. 
’ 17th Foot.—Lieutenant Baylis, from 6th instant, to 6th ditto, to 
proceed to the Sand Heads on Sick Certificate. 





Head-quarters, Calcutta, April 6, 1822. 


Ensign Monctieffe of H. M. 17th Foot has an extension of leave of 
absence for three mouths fram the 8th ultimo, 





Head-quarters, Calcutta, April 10, 1822. 


Lientenant Hoctor of H. M. 59th Regiment has permission to pro- 
ceed to Eurape’for the recovery of his health, and to be absent on that 
account for two years from the date of his embarkation. 


Head-quarters, Calcutta, April 12, 1822. 


The Most Noble the Commander in Chief in India, is pleased to 
make the following Promotions and appointments, until His Majesty’s 
pleasure shall be known. 

14th Foot.—Lientenant W. Caine from the 17th Foot, to be Lieu- 
tenaut, vice W. Keowea, who exchanges, 6th April, 1822. 

17th FSot.—Lientenant W. Keowen, from the 14th Foet, to be 
Lieutenant, vice W. Caine, who exchanges, 6th April, 1822. 

24th Foot.—Ensign Alexander Dirom, to be Lieutenant without 
purchase, vice William Mellis, deceased, 22d March, 1822. 

30th Foot.—Charles Savage, Gent. to be Ensign without purchase, 
vice J. N. Gregg, promoted, Ist February 1822. 

46th Foot.—Ensign Charles Baron Langworth, from the 67th Foot, 
to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice L. Prior, deceased, 7th 
March, 1822. 

47th Foot.—Donald Campbell, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Robert Ridge promoted, Ist February, 1822. 

67th Foot.—John C. Archdall, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Baron Lavgworth, promoted in the 46th Regiment, 7th 
March, 1822. . 

87th Foot.—Rebert Williams, Gent. to be Ensign, withont pur- 
shase, vice George Booth, promoted, Ist February, 1522. 





Head-quarters, Calcutta, April 13, 1822. 


Lieutenant Steuart of H. M. 30th Regiment has leave to return to 
Europe for the recovery of his health, and to be absent on that account 
for two years from the date of his embarkation, 

Lientenant Franklin of H. M. 69th Regiment has leave to proceed 
to Europe for the recovery of his health, instead of on his private af- 
fairs, as announced in General Orders of the 28th July last. 

The leave granted by His Excellency General Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, to Lieutenant and Brevet Captain Christian of His Majesty's 30th 
Foot, to retarn to Earope for the benefit of his health, and to be absent 
on that occount for two years from tle date of his embarkation, is 
confirmed. , . wid 

Ensign Doyle of His Majesty’s 87th Regiment has permission to 
visit Madras, on his private affairs, aud to be absent on that acconnt 
for two months from the 10th instant, 





Head-quarters, Culeutta, April 15, 182% 


The undermentioned Officers have received the Most Noble the 
Commander in Chief’s leave of absence for the reasons assigned. 

17th Foot.—Ensign C. A, Young, from 14th instant, for one month, 
in extension, on Sick Certificate. ; : 

24th Foot.—Brevet Major Hoghes, from Ist instant, for nine 
months, to visit the Presidency on his private effairs. ' ; 

Ditto.—Captain Gill, from 1st instant, for nine months, ditto ditto. 

87th Foot.—Lieutenant Cox, from 16th instant, for four months, to 
proceed to Chittagong on his private affairs. ' : 

Lieutenant Mathews of His Majesty’s 59th Regiment has permis- 
sion to visit the Presidency on his private affairs, and to be absent on 
that account for two months from the 10th proximo, or from the day 
after the half yearly inspectiow of that Corps. A 

By Order of the Most Noble the Commander in Chief, 


THOS. McMAHON, Col. A. G. 


P resid ency Division Orders by Major General Hardwick, Barrackpore, 


April 15, 1822. 
The Major General Commanding the Presidency Division has it in 


command from His Excellency the Commander in Chief, to call the par- 
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ticular attention of all Officers, Staff or Regimental, who may visit the 

*residency, or who may be stationed within the limits of its Command, 
to the Generals Orders under data the 8th instant, respecting Dress ; 
also to caution all Officers, whatever their rank or situation may be, 
against an infringement of the Regulations published in General Orders 
dated 11th July 1787 and 27th April’ 1790,. The above quoted orders 
are to be most strictly adhered to and, that no officer may plead in ex- 
cuse that he was not aware of this order, calling his attention thereto, 
the Brigade Major is directed to futnish each officer on his arrival at the 
Presidency with a copy, whether he report in person or by letter, the 
receipt of which is to be officially acknowledyved. If he report his ar- 
rival in person the above quoted General Orders will will be shewn to 
him for pertsal, 


F. A. WESTON, Major of Brigade. 
Windoo dol, Sumnat. 


To the Editor of the Government Gazette, 





Sir, 
The account of the demolition of the Idol Sumnat by Mahmud, 
which I proposed in my last communication to supply you with, is de- 
rived fromthe Tebcat Acberi, a history of Acber's reign, with an intro- 
ductory. view of the transactions of the Mahomedans in India, prior to 
that Monarch—in point of date, therefore, it has the advantage of Fe- 
rishta, and as a work of good taste and sober investigation is still more 
decidedly superior—the author thus describes the transaction. 


“In the year 415 (Hijera) Mahmud determined to lead an army 
against Sumnat, a large temple situated on a peninsular projection of 
the sea shore, appertaining to the followers of Brahma; the temple con- - 
tained many idols, the principal of which was named Sumnat. It is re- 
lated in some histories that this idol was carried from the Caaba upon the 
coming of the Prophet, and transported to India. The Brahnfanical 
records, however, refer it to the time of Crishna, or an antiquity of 4000 
years, Crishna himself is said to have disappeared at this place. 


When the Sultan arrived at Neherwaleh, (the capital of Guzerat) he 
found the city deserted, and, catrying off such provisions as could be 
procured, he advenced to Sumnat—the inabitants of this place shut their 
gates against him but it was soon carried by the irresistible valour of his 
troops, and a terrible slaughter of its defenders ensued. The temple 
was levelled with the ground—the Idol Sumnat, which was of stone, was 
broken to pieces, and in commemoration of the victory, a fragment was 
sent to Ghizni, where it was laid at the threshhold of the priucipal mosque 
and was long after trodden under foot by the faithful.” 


We have here, therefore no allusion to face, or nose, or beily, norto 
the sum offered for its ransom, nor the booty obtained by its fraeture— 
The story is told without the foreign aid of ornament, and is therefore 
more likely to be truae—and we have only to endeavour to verify the 
Deity who has been the object of so much embellishment. 


The above acconnt informs us, it was an Idol of stone—and by 
identifying it, although perhaps erroneously, with the Idol of the Caaba, 
leaves us to conclude it was shapeless : Manah, the idol worshipped by 
the tribes about Mecca being nothing more than a large rude stone.— 
(Sale’s Introduction, 24.) D’Herbelot makes the author of the Rozet as 
Sefa, say, the idol was of one stone fifty cubits long, of which forty-seven 
were sunk in the ground; but this is avery preposterous arrangement, 
and a very unfair representation of Mirkhond’s account, who states that 
it was five cnbits long and, of these, two were out of sight. Idid this 
writer injustice myself in my last letter; taking upon trust his being one 
ofthe authorities for the fables coined on this subject ;_ bat his accounts 
are less extravagant thau I imagined---He talks to be sure of the temple 
being supported by fifty-six pillars of gold, and of enormons booty ac- 
qvived by the plander of the temple and fort, but we have nothing, 
even in his narrative, of the mutilation of the image, its pro- 
posed redemption, or the discovery of its concealed wealth. To return 
to the image, therefore, we are to enfer, from the above accounts, that 
it was nothing more than a straight bloek of stone of about four or five 
feet in length, and as Mirkhond expressly states, proportionable thick- 
ness, and that it had no pretensions to ‘imitate humanity ‘even’ abo- 
minably.” 

What then was Sumnat? [In our present intimacy with the Hindu 
system, we cannot be at a loss to reply—it was nothing more than one 
of those emblems of Siva, by which alone in most of the temples of 
Hindustan that divinity is now represented, a solid block of stone, on 
which there were no features to be defaced, and in which there was no 
cavity to conceal inestimable treasures—these accompaniments are 
therefore the phantoms of Mahomedan superstition, and European cre- 
dulity, with a sufficiency of iguorance in the historians of both the East 
and West. I am, &c, 


April 12, 1822, SCRUTATOR, 
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Government Notification. 


Notice is hereby given, that the Naval Store-Keeper has been in- 
structed from the Ist Proximo, or the Ist of May, 1822, to keep a Gene- 
ral Register, in which all Anchors, Giapnels, and Wrecks of every de- 
scription, which may have been lost in the River Hoogly, and may be 
recovered by the Master Attendant, will be eatered, and that the said 
Register will be open every dwy, daring the officialhonrs of business, for 
the inspection of the Public, with the view of facilitating the inquuies 
of those who may be desirous of identifying their property. 


2.—-A Copy of the Rules also under which the system of clearing 
the River by the Master Attendant is henceforward to be conducted, may 
be seen on application at the Naval Store-Keeper’s Office, 


By Order of the Marine Board, 
Marine Board, April 13, 18232. H. SARGENT, Secretary. 


Shipping Arrivals. 
CALCUTTA. 








Date Names of Vessels Flazs Commanders From Whence Left 
April 18 Kent British E.C. Kemp Masulipataw: Apr. 12 
Shipping Departures. 

CALCUTTA, 

Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
April 17 Valietia British A. B. Fraser Mauritins 

iz Hashmy British J. J. Denham Bencoolen 


Stations of Presseis in the River. 


—_—_—— 


APRIL 17, 1822. 


At Diamond Harbour.—St. Tutaco Mator (P.) Marcntoness or 
Hastines, Winnsor Caster, and Lapy Fora, inward-bound, remain, 
Kedgeree.—Manio wep SMAW, proceeded down, 
New Anchorage. —H,. M. 8. Guiascow. 
Extract from the Report of the Ship Kent, Captain E. C. Kemp, from 
Batavia, Eskapelly the 9th of April, and Masulipatam the 12th ditto. 


“ The Kent experienced a gale from the eastward on the 8th ia 
Eskapelly Roads, the Dunvecan CastLe parted from one chain, and 
drove into the surf and strack several times ; the wind chopping round 
to the westward favored her eseape, by allowing her to run off in the 
morning. The Kent rode with 90 fathoms of echaip, and her best bow- 
er, which she stranded.” 


Passenger from Masulipatam.—Lieutenant Smith. 


Military Arrivals and Departures. 


Weekly List of Military Arrivals at, and Departures from, the 
Presidency. 

Arrivals.—Captain R. B. Ferguson, 4th Regiment of Native Infan- 
try, from Sheerghotty.—Lieutenaut R. Thorpe, Ist Battalion 10th Na- 
tive Iefantry, from Madras.—Infantry Cadets James Maitthie, Alfred 
Arabio, Wiiliam Mills Tritton, and Francis Trimmer, from Europe. 


Departures.—Lieutenant Colonel W. Comyn, Ist Battalion 29th 
Native [nfantry, to Benares.—Captain J. Lane, 7th Light. Cavalry, to 
Europe.—Captain J. Orchard, Honorable Company's European Regi- 
ment, to Ghazeepore.—Lieutenant F. Wigney, European Tovaiid, to 
Monghys:— Ensign J. Pollard, ist Battalion 10th Native Infantry, to 
Earopé. —Ensign J, A. Fairhead, European Regiment, to Ghazeepore,— 
Ensigns F. Moore, Ist Battalion 2d Native lnfantry, J. Cates, 2d Batta- 
lion 19th Native Infantry, W. Clifford, 2d Battalion 28th Native Infan- 
try, and A, Webster, 1st Battalion 30th Native Infantry, to join the Ho- 
norable Company’s European Regiment, at Ghazeepoor.— Surgeon A. 
Brown, 2d Battalion 13th Native Infantry, to Dacca.—Assistanut Sur- 
geons G. Simms and A. K. Lindesay, to Cawnpoor. 


Births. 
On the 17th instant, Mrs. A. G. Batrour, of a Danghter, 


At Hansee, on the Ist instant, the Lady of Lieutenant Ramsay, 
Sth Regiment of Native Infantry, of aSon., 


_--- 





CURRENT VALUE OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


D~puy ‘ CALCUTTA. SELL 
“46 4 Six per cent. New Loans, ....+-+++- eeeeee 16 8 
20 12 2d Ditto Remittable, 1819-20, .......+- cvecces ss? BD SG 


weereret PEPEOPOD EL OE ALOR OODE EE EE DELTOID TAGE LE GLEETECEEE LL EE PROP OL ELAR AE LE APOE LE LOEEOE EL ODEUBE EL OLOLODEEOEEDEEELODEOREEEEEOR LEELA ECROEE PEDDLE LAO EEDA EE LORE LE LAEDELELEAEEEEELEEE FOO vrwwerrhrrrre 
errr 


' a Wereesporvents. | 


We shall be glad to receive the Series of Letters, vromised by Captain 
MATeMLecK ; but we are sure that on Tefi-ction, he will Pee obvious reasons 
or aur not publishing the ‘one just receited from ‘rim, whith indeed is the less 
necessary forany public object, asthecircumstances to thhich he alluces are 
very generally known in Calcu‘ta, and his sentiments ‘regarding them accord 
with the opinions ef all intellrgent and unliassed men, 





Commercial Reports, 
(From the Calcutta Exchange Price Current of yesterday.) 





-_— Rs. As. Rs. As, 

Calten, COAG, oo nccsccsecesscess permaund 12 0a 13 0 
Grain, Rice, PatGe, vccsccccesccccccctccccctes 7. é¢ 3 8 
Ry Wiha. bine Sle 'S SS5R. ME. ewe 3d 240e 2 8 

Ditto, Dy vicie cb ede be aes GUN s es Hee 112 a 114 
Moongy, Ist,........ we ees Melosh hee te }8aii9d 
ee, Bot... ons seecabooveseseeesseas 2 @ &§ 
Wheat, Weddings. 45 Vieds .vadeess cwwivtewe’ as 2 8 
. +, oa er Ter ee 012 a@ 14 O 
i i ME not hoe a ae okie ame 15a i 6 
Indigo, Fine purple and violet,..,.. bats Oeend ehia 235 0 4240 0 
DUGINATY GUND. on 9:0 40 09:090000 s4sececee -. 205 0 a2l5 0 
ene sete Ra apa pcs 185 0 a2195 @ 
Inferior purple and violet,..,.........-+e00 180 9 ald 0 
Strong copper,...cceeessseess 99 b see seneeds 400 6 azo 0 
ihe a POI ER 160 0 a i170 @ 
Dade GGinary,....ocuvesdocccsestcsccessce 45 6 6 185. @ 
Saltpetre, Culme, ist sort,,.......eeeeeee enesec; 9:84 8nce © 
2d sort,..... enetedeses Sacagce, O08 @& 14.59 

Dt i068 need ehhoaite onda 34a 38 


Indigo.—The market is now getting very hare of this—in eonses 
quence of the late accounts from England, the demand has increased 
sinee our jast—we have just heard of a sale of Tirhoot,. about 224 
maunds, at 239-8 per manod, cash, in Bond--the Arabs are the only 
Foreign Purchasers in the market. 


Cotton—Has been rather on the decline since our last, the transac. 
tions in it have been very limited, and only for country consimption— 
at Mirzapore the price stated on the 9th of April for new Cutchoura, 
was 14-4 per local maund,—at Bogwangolah the 13th of April, new 
Cutchoura was quoted at 14-10 to 14-12—sales during the week 11,500 
maunds, of which 7000 were for Calcutta, and the rest for country cou- 
sumption—stock 22,000 maunds. 


Opium—May be stated at our qnotations—we heard of a ¢ate of 
Patna a few days ago, at 4,285. 


Lac Dye.—The last advices from England respecting this, have 
been unfavourable, aud the price is consequently om the decline here, 


Saltpetreand Sugar—Arein very limited demand; the prices we 
stated for them are nominal, and it is questionable whether a large quan. 
tity of either could be sold at our quotations, 


Grain — Has been in fair demand during the week—we have no al. 
teration to state in prices, except in Moongy Rice, which has risen 
abont one anna per maund. 


Pepper.—Sales have been effected in Malabar during the week, 
at our quotations. 


Piece Goods—Have been in considerable demand during the week, 
but we have no alterations to state in prices. 


Tutenague and Speiter—Were iv limited reqnest since our last, and 
onr quotations barely maintainable—yesterday the demand for the latter 
was on the increase, the natives seemed inclined to buy at higher prices 
than they were offering during the week. 


Freight to London—May still be rated at £5 to £7 pec Ton, 
Mraths. 


Cn the 16th instant, of an indisposition of only a few days, Mr. 
Wituam KicHarps, aged 26 years—leaving behind him a Widow and 
3 Orphans, in the most indigent circumstances to deplore his untimety 
luss. 

At Allahabad, on the 9th instant, Lawrence Kewnaway, Esq. of 
the Honorable Compauy’s Civil Service, and the Son of Sir Joun KEN- 
NAWAY, Bart. 

At Sholapore, on the 19th altimo, Major Herne, of the 5th Madras 
Cavairy, muclé esteemed aud respected by his brother Officers aud 
acquaintances, 

At Bushire, on the 29th of December last, ofa fever, Mr. Raymonn 
Boupy, aged 27 years; hedied with a Christian resigaation, and his 
luss 1s deeply lameuted by bis relatives and friends, 








Printed at the Columbian Press, in Garstin’s Buildings near the Bankshall and the Exchange, 











